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ADVERTISEMENT. 


PHE following Letters were 


written at the deſire and for 
the amuſement of a particular friend. 
The author having fince been much 
reduced, both in health and circum- 
ſtances, was adviſed to publiſh them, 
as a means of adding to the little he 
now gets by his profeſſion. He was 
encouraged in this idea by the rapid 
| ſale 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


ſale of a book, entitled, Authentic Me- 
moirs, &c. containing but a eollection 
from old news-papers and magazines. 
However, he never would have trou- 
bled the world with the preſent pub- 
lication, but for ſome diſappointments 
and ilktreatment he experienced J 
which the reader will diſcover in the 
body of the work. Thus candidly 
confeſſing the motives that induced 
him to appear in print, he relies on 
the public for protection; acknow- 
ledging his incapacity as an author, 
but aſſuring them, that, as this is the 
fr/t, ſo ſhalt it be the 44% time of 
his appearance in that character. 
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ANECDOTES, Ge. 


LETTER I. 
To W. M. Eſq. 


HE friendſhip you have ever expreſ- 

| ſed for me has induced me (though 
very inadequate to the taſk) to attempt 
fulfilling the requeſt you made, when I 
laſt had the honour of ſeeing you at —— 
Houſe, I ſhall not apologize for my ſtyle 
B and 


2 
and manner, as I am. perſuaded you will 
Teadily excuſe my Titerary defects. With- 
out farther pretace, therefore, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that it muft appear very ſtrange to 
the public the late Duke of Kingſton 
ſhould marry Miſs Chudleigh, as ſhe 
called herſelf, who was really at that 
time Counteſs of Briſtol ; being married, 
many years before, to Lord Briſtol, then 
Captain Harvey, of the navy. They were 
married at Lanſton, at a church, or chapel, 
cloſe to the houſe of John Merril, Eſq. 
near Wincheſter, in the county of South- 
ampton ; where they ſlept together the 
{ame night, as Mrs. Craddock proved 
upon the trial in Weſtminſter Hall. She 
ſays the Captain was obliged: to be with 
His ſnip the next morning at Portſmouth; 
and when ſhe went into the room to call 
74 | him 


(a3 ; 
him early, according to his requeſt the 
night before, ſhe found them fo ſound 
aſleep, that it was a pity to diſturb them. 
only mention this circumſtance to prove 
her impoſition on the world ſo many 
years, while maid of honour ; and even 
to the day of her marriage with the Duke, 

; as Miſs Chudleigh. She had great in- 
; + fluence over his Grace ; the Duke doted | 


on her; ſhe knew it- well, and took the 


advantage of it, by rying him down, ſo 
that whenever ſhe ſhould prove herſelf a 
- | | ſingle woman, he ſhould either marry her, - 
or forfe it ten thouſand pounds per ann. | 
during her life. Some few years before 
her ſecond marriage, ſhe was informed 
that the Captain paid his devoirs to Miſs 
Moyſey, of Bath; and ſoon after, ſhe 
received a meſſage from him, begging 
| B 2 her 
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her conſent to a divorce, and promiſing 
her a handſome gratuity. Her anſwer was, 
not all the powers on earth could, or 
ſhould, perſuade her to it; that ſhe would 
keep as ſhe was, on purpoſe to plague 
him. She knew ſhe had the Duke faſt 
in her toils, and began about this 
time to ſet her art to work. She took a 
Journey to Lanſton, for the certificate of 
her marriage with Captain Harvey: be- 
ing arrived at the houſe of the Rev. Mr. 
Aureſs (the clergyman that performed 
the ceremony), Mrs. Aureſs informed her 
ſhe could not be admitted to ſee her 
huſband, as he was given over by the 
phyſicians ; they did not expect his life 
from one minute to the other. This was 
no hindrance to her, as ſhe ſoon forced 


herſelf into his room, and accompliſhed 
1 her 


1 

her wiſh. This point being gained, her 
cunning ſoon made her miſtreſs of the 
Regiſter-book ; the leaf of which, that 
mentioned her marriage, ſhe tore out. 
Being thus poſſeſſed of both certificate 
and regiſter, on her return to Town, ſhe 
employed Dr. Collier, of Doctors-Com- 
mons, and defied the Captain. Now,“ 
ſays ſhe, I can either be Counteſs of 
„ Briſtol, or Ducheſs of Kingſton, which 
4] pleaſe.” Dr. Collier's harveſt now be- 
gan: he was continually invited to 
dinners, and jaunts to Pierrepoint-Lodge; 
in ſhort, nothing could be done without 
the Doctor. Theſe intimacies continued 
till the marriage of her and the Duke 
became no ſecret ; the rumour of which 
reaching the Biſhop of Briſtol's ears in 
Ireland, he hurried over to prevent it, if 
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not too late; well knowing, ſhould it 


take place, it would give his brother an 
opportunity of marrying Miſs Moyſey, 
of Bath, which (ſhould they have iſſue) 


would prevent bis (the Biſhop's) children 


from enjoying the paternal eſtate, the 
Captain being the eldeſt brother. Miſs 
Chudleigh ſoon received intelligence of 
the Biſhop's arrival in London: this ſet 
ber wits to work, to find the Duke of 
Kingſton, and be married that very day; 
which ſhe effectually accompliſhed. 


I make no doubt Sir, but you think it 
extraordinary odd, as Captain Harvey 
wanted to get a divorce, that he did not 
endeavour to prove a crim, con. with the 
Duke ; but that would have been im- 
poſſible, unleſs ſhe had been pregnant 
; | while 


E FJ 
while with the Duke, his Grace being 
always on his guard, and ſo extremely 


cautious, that the twelve years before he 
married, I never ſaw him ki/s her lips, not 
even when he took leave of her at Har- 
wich, at her taking ſhipping for Saxony, 
to pay a viſit to the Electreſs; nor at her 
return to England, I being preſent each 
time. He took particular care to bolt 
his chamber-door, on going to bed, either 


in town or country: indeed, when Miſs 


C 
point-Lodge, the houſe-maids have fre- 


had been at Thoreſby, or Pierre- 


quently brought me a white pocket hand- 
kerchief of the Duke's, which they ſaid, 
with a ſmile, they found in making her 
bed. I believe this to be the ſtrongeſt 
proof he could have obtained, had he ſued 


for a divorce. 
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' To W. NI. Eſq. 


8 I RN, 


THE day of matriage, which ought to 
be the beginning of happineſs, proved 
the beginning of ſorrow to the Duke; 
which will appear in the following facts. 
The ceremony was performed in the 
Duke's dreſſing- room, at his Grace's 
houſe in Arlington-ſtreet, in the pariſh 
of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter, about eight a 12 
o'clock in the evening, on the N day * 
of March, 1769. 
In 
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In the morning of chat day, Sir James 
Laroche waited on the Duke to breakfaſt, 
and take a walk into the city, which they 
frequently did. About one o'clock the 


ſame day; Miſs C 
a-vis, to enquire if the Duke was at home, 


called in her vis- 


The porter informed her of his going out 
with Sir James. She immediately depart- 
ed in ſearch of him, and at about half 
paſt three (which was his Grace's uſual 
time of coming home to dreſs) returned 
again, ſeemingly much agitated. The por- 
ter. was ordered to call Whitehead. When 
I came to her, ſhe aſked if I knew where 
the Duke was gone. I told her he was 
gone into the city, with Sir James; but 
to what part I knew not. She ordered her 
carriage to turn about and go to Knightſ- 


bridge. It was near five « o'clock before his 
| Grace 


MW 
Grace and Sir James returned, which was 


very late, as he ſeldom exceeded the 
hour of four. In about an hour ſhe re- 


turned, and was uſhered into the Duke's 
apartment, he being juſt come home. Ten 
minutes afterwards all the footmen and 
chairmen were diſpatched todifferent parts, 
for lawyers, clergymen, &c. &c. and in two : 
hours they were all afſembled. Juſt be- | 
fore the ceremony began, I was deſired to 
inform thoſe upper ſervants who wiſhed to 
ſee it performed, that they might go into 
the Duke's dreſſing- room. T believe not 
one of his Grace's ſervants, except my- 
ſelf, took advantage of this invitation; 
nor ſhould I, had it not been by his com- 
mand; for it was to me the worſt ceremony 
I ever ſaw in my life. When it was over, 
the Duke deſired me to order his coach 

| imme- 
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immediately, at the ſame time told me to 
put up his dreſſing things, and a few other 
articles, to ſend to Knightſbridge, and to 
be there myſelf as ſoon as poſſible. This 
being ſettled, and the company all de- 
parted, I took leave of my good twelve 
years fellow-ſervants, to mix with others 
whom I knew to be hypocritical, and at a 
houſe where I durſt ſpeak my mind to no 
one, except a footman that went with us. 
By the time I got to this unwelcome place 
to me, the dinner and ſupper (being one 
meal) was brought into the ſteward's, or 
rather the houſekeeper's room. You may 
believe me, Sir, when I tell you that I 
had but little ſtomach to this repaſt, | 
though that was the laſt day. of my board 
wages. The firſt toaſt given was, May the 
« ſingle be married, and the married hap- 

ce py l 


: [ 12.3 
« py!” As J could not diſſemble, I took the 
liberty to change it to © May the married 
ce be ſingle, and the ſingle happy!“ They 
ſeemed thunder- ſtruck, but aſked me no 
queſtions. Soon after I was ſhewn the 
Duke's dreſſing- room, when the maid gave 
me a night-cap for his Grace, trimmed with 
the fineft point lace. What is this?“ 

ſaid the Duke to me, when he came to un- 
dreſs. I anſwered, * The Ducheſs ſent it, 
= and deſired your Grace would wear it." 
This was the firſt time I had the honour 
of calling her Ducheſs: it was uttered very 
faintly. The next morning he did not 
look with that cheerfulneſs as uſual the 
twelve years before: I never ſaw him 
appear ſo dejected. When ] went to dreſs 
him, he preſented me with the cap, ſay- 
ing, © Here, Whitehead, take this; never 
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er jet me ſee it again.“ Alas! I thought 20 
cap would not fit bim. This morning the 
maids were whiſpering and tittering to 
each other. I ſoon arrived at the bottom 
of rhe ſecret, which was this: The Ducheſs 
undreſſing the wedding night, ſpeaking 
to her maid, ſays, What do you think, 
ce Salfy ?”—< I don't know, MYam.”— 
ce Ma am, indeed! Don't you know that 
ce am now a Dicbeſs? I defire therefore 
tc you will remember for the future to pay 
e the reſpect que to my rank, by anſwer- 
ing me, Ves, or no, and pleaſe your 
& Grace ; or, I will, and pleaſe you, my 
« Lady Ducheſs.” The girl begged par- 
don, and promiſed to remember her 
Grace's inſtructions. Wellthen,” rejoined; 
the Ducheſs, ** you muſt know, Sally, the 


„Duke is ow going to enjoy what he 
has 
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et has been many years ſoliciting for.” 
The girl wondering at the expreſſion, made 
no reply; but ſmiled, and thought to 
herſelf that his Grace had made that road 


* ts\ 


pretty eaſy, many years. before. 
| For a few. months after, the time was 
chiefly taken up in preparing the Ducheſs's 
wedding ſuit, for her appearance at 
Court. She was ſa loaded with jewels, 
pearls; &c. that ſhe could ſcarcely move: 
indeed, it was thought that no brĩde ever 
appeared at St. James's ſo richly' drefled. 
When the buſtle; of viſiting, &c. was 
over, the Duke made his will, and it 
was ſigned at Kingſton-houſe, by three 
very creditable,  reſpeFable nen. Theſe; 
Ar, were L**s, a linen-draper, who 
then kept a. ſhop not & hundred miles: 
wollty from 


1 6 ] 

from Coventry- ſtreet, Hay- market; 
S1p*##*#®;, a performer on the violoncello, 
fince turned wine-merchant - and one 

" Ee##s, an apothecary at Knightſbridge, 
Theſe gentlemen, it was obſerved, might 
have done well enough for a cobler, not 
for a duke : but indeed they were of the 
Ducheſs's acquaintance ; the two laſt tra- 
velled abroad with her a few years before 
the Duke married, and were very neceſ- 
fary attendants ; for often at dinners, her 
Grace, willing to convince her gueſts of 
the goodneſs of her viands, would con- 
tinue to eat, till nature, overcharged, 
brought on a vomiting : ſhe then retired 
to the next room to eaſe her ſtomach, 

where ſhe found the apothecary very uſe- 
ful in creating a ſecond appetite. This ſhe 


never failed to indulge, to enable her to 
| ſwallow 
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18 
fivallow her uſual - quantity of Madeira, 
which 1 find (poor lady!) ſhe ſtuck to in 


her laſt moments in France. The Jew mu- 


ſician uſed to attend herGrace after an ex- 


tra glaſs in the afternoon, while ſhe dozed 


on the ſopha. She had an excellent ſtrong 


tone through her noſtrils when aſleep, 
which overpowered bis inſtrument; but 
while awake, rather through her throat, 
piano. Now I am writing about the Jew, 
I cannot help mentioning a circumſtance 
that happened at Thoreſby. Sip*****i had 
a very pretty wife, whom Zop***1, a 
portrait-painter, was very fond of. They 
were invited to ſpend a few weeks at 
Thoreſby-houſe. The Jew and his wife 
came firſt, In about three days the painter 


arrived. The room was ſhewn him where 


to ſleep. Some time after ſupper, when the 


E ladies 
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ladies were withdrawn, he told the Duke 


he was much fatigued with his journey, 


and begged his Grace's permiſſion to retire 


to bed. The ſervant was called to light 
him to his chamber. He took the candle ; 
ſaid he would not trouble the ſervant, as 
he could find the way himſelf. The gentle- 


men made the poor Iſraelite, who remain- 


ed, quite mellow, he being fond of his 
glaſs. At tyelve o'clock he took leave of 
the company, to go to his pretty partner: 
but you may gueſs, Sir, his diſappointment 
when he found her door faſt. He knocked 
ſeveral times, and was anſwered at laſt by 
his wife, that he could not ſleep with her 


that night, as Mr. Z———— was there; he 


muſt therefore go to his room oppoſite, 


This did not pleaſe poor Sip ii: he ſtill 


kept thumping, and made ſuch a noiſe, 
= I that 
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1 
that ſeveral of the footmen came otit of 
the ſervants-hall, which was at the bottom 
of the ſtairs, near the Jew's apartment. 
They liſtened, and heard the Painter give 
him a good drubbing, compelling him to 
retire to the other room; which when ef- 
fected, Z i returned to the beautiful 
Jeweſs for the remainder of the night. 
It was ſuppoſed, by the Jew's taking this 
affront ſo quietly, that he had been uſed to 
ſuch diſappointments by more of Hagar's 
offspring than the Painter. The neigh- 
bourhood ſoon heard of the affair : it be- 
came the tea-table converſation ; not with- 
out ſome additions, as ſtories of this kind 
ſeldom loſe by travelling. The diſcovery 
ſoon rouſed the Jew, his Wife, and the 
Painter, In a few days they ſet out for 


London. The Duke's good - nature order- 


C 2 ed 


8 
eld his poſt- chaiſe and four to take them to 
Nottingham, which was twenty-three miles 
over the foreſt. The polt-boys declared, 
the ſtory had reached the Black-moor's- 
head (the inn the Duke uſed to put up 
at) before them: here they took the ſtage, 


and purſued their journey home. 


Another circumſtance occurs to my me- 
mory, that happened at the ſame place, 
which I was an ear witneſs to. Sip—— had 
been abroad with the Ducheſs, when Miſs 
Chudleigh, to Saxony. Some time after 


her return, ſhe brought him down with 
her to Thoreſby. In a few days afterwards 
they had ſome high words: they both paſ- 
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ſed me, Miſs C — enquiring tor the 
Duke, to tell him of the Jew's ill treat- 
ment of her, S—— in anſwer called her 4 
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We, ſaying, D—n ye, madam, you 
ce know that I know you well; I will in- 


c form the Duke of your tricks abroad” 


He then walked off to another part of the 
houſe, whither ſhe followed ; and though 
in the greateſt fury imaginable, yet her_ 
guilt ſoon convinced her it was ſound poli- 
cy to effe& a reconciliation. This was ſoon 
accompliſhed ; for at ſupper, that night, 
there appeared as much cordiality and 


good-nature between them as ever. Diſ- 


fimulation was not - utterly unknown to. 
S——, nor was Miſs C—— a novice in 
the art : ſhe was a match for the Jew, or 
the Devil, 2 oth | 


1 am Sir, &c. 
as 2 W. 
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LETTER III. 
To W. M. Eſq, 


S I R, 


1 THINK I cannot amuſe you better at 
| preſent, than by giving you a deſcription 
of the coach ordered for the Saxony jour- 
ney, as mentioned in my laſt letter. It 
was beſpoke of Mr. Wright, in Long- 
acre. You muſt obſerve, this was Miſt 
C0? firſt journey thither, while ſhe 
was maid of honour. There was not a fo- 
reign ambaſſador at our court, but Miſs 


C. —ꝛ provided an entertainment for, at 


: 1 * 


ſome time or other; amongſt whom was 
one 


a7” 
one from the Electreſs of Saxony. The 


| high character he gave his miſtreſs of Miſs 
0, induced her Highneſs to ſend 


her a preſſing invitation to her court, 
which ſhe readily accepted. Accordingly, 
the carriage was ordered of Mr. W——, 
as aforeſaid, This was to convey her over 
the Alps, &c. in her continental Journey : 
it was to hold four or five perſons on 
occaſion, to be made very ſtrong, with- 
out a box; inſtead of which, a large trunk 
was contrived to hold her clothes, with a 
ſeat on the cover, having elbows, and A 
back like an eaſy chair: it was fixed on 
the ſpring of the fore-carriage. Her do- 
meſtics were a man ſervant of her own, 
and the Marquis, of Granby's huffar, who, 
by permiſſion of the Marquis attended 
her through that country, he being well 
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L 24 ) 
acquainted with it, having been in the 
German ſervice ſome time before. He 
was a very active, clever, handſome fellow, 
and a great favourite with the Marquis, ſo 
that he always attended him wherever he 


went; he was with him at his unfortunate 


death, afierwards, at Scarborough, I need 


not acquaint you, Sir, that the Marquis was 
one of the moſt. free-hearted noblemen, 


both in houſekeeping and private chari- 
ties: 'tis pity this ſhould accelerate his 


.much-lamented death, which certainly was 


the caſe. I ſhall proceed (begging your 


pardon for this ſmall digreſſion) to men- 


tion Miſs C——'s other attendants. She 
had at that time a Miſs Bate, daughter of 


Capt. Shuckburgb's wife, by a former 


huſband, and ſiſter of Sir George Shuck- 


burgh : ſhe. was her companion many 
years 


IL 2s J 
years before, and a few years after her mar- 
riage with the Duke, but was obliged at laſt 
to take Frencli leave, owing to the ill treat- 
ment ſhe received. This was about a year 
after I quitted the Duke's ſervice for the 
ſame reaſon, and came to reſide in Bath. 
There was likewiſe companion to Miſs 
C at the ſame time, a Miſs Penroſe, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Penroſe, of Pen- 
ryn, in Cornwall: of both theſe ladies 
J intend to give you ſome account here- 
after. To proceed: her other companions 
on this journey were, Mr. E***s, apo- 
thecary, and Mr. Sip——1, the Jew muſi- 
cian, as before mentioned. Part of the ſcat 


of her carriage was ordered to be made 
in the form of a night: ſtool, but open at 
the bottom, for the convenience of letting 
in freſh air: the other part was uſed as a 
| „ 
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caſe for holding a few bottles of her fa- 
vourite liquor Madeira, with ſome other 
cordials «equally neceſfary to her comfort 
on ſuch long ſtages. Now, Sir, when 
Miſs C—— was taken with ſymptoms 
that made it neceſſary to open the ventila- 
tor, the apothecary and Jew were ordered 
to mount upon the trunk before, to give 


an account of the country, and what fine 
manſions were near the road worth ſeeing. 
If ſhe found the ſymptoms likely to pro- 
duce foul air, the fervant and huffar (who 
were on horfeback) were likewiſe ordered 
to keep on before the carriage, till the 
ſtorm was ſubſided. That ſummer, the 
Duke viſited Weymouth for the pleaſure 
of bathing : this place his Grace was very 
fond of : he much regretted the abſence of 
Miſs C——, being a very ſhy man, and 
not 
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not fond of new faces. Miſs Bell Chud- 
leigh, her couſin, was then at Weymouth 
(ber mother lived about twenty miles from 
thence, at Chalniiaanna. twelve miles from 


Dorcheſter), Whether ſhe was placed 
there to watch the Duke, or not, I cannot 


fay ; but I am certain they need not 
have-doubted his conftancy, as I could, I 
think, ſafely ſwear, that he never knew 
any other woman after his firſt connection 
with Miſs C 
which but few in his Grace's ſituation 
would have ſhewn for her. Miſs Bell had 
ſome ladies with her, whoſe names I have 


; an inſtance of fidelity, 


now forgotten: ſhe was the only female 
his Grace viſited during his ſtay there; he 
generally rode in the morning, after bath» 
ing, until dinner-time, and in the after- 
. goon paid Miſs Bell a viſit to tea. The 
Duke 
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Duke was ever fond of keeping good 
hours; and as I wiſh as much as poſlible 


to imitate ſo worthy a maſter, it being 
now ten o'clock at night, I ſhall only beg 


leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, | 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER Iv. 


ä To W. M. Eſq. 
SIR, | 
HAVING in a former letter mentioned 
the | d (one of the 


perſons who ſigned the Duke's will) in 
terms of diſreſpect, I think it neceſſary to 
juſtify my opinion of him, by relating an 
affair that happened about three years 
after J had ſettled in Bath. 


_ - There was a ſtory then current in Briſ- 
to], that two genteel-looking men, went to 


the inn, near Blaize: caſtle, in a poſt-chaiſe, 
5 While 
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While dinner was preparing, they amuſed 
themſelves by viewing the beautiful walks 
and proſpects, with which that place ſo 
much abounds. After dinner, they both 
made love to the waiter ; but he not being 
one of thoſe abominable creature] can- 
not call them nen rejected their deteſted 
courtſhip: they therefore immediately or- 
dered their carriage to be ready, paid the 
bill, and deſired another bottle of wine. 
When the man brought it, they began their 
aſſault, by forcing down his ſmall clothes, 
and otherwiſe ill treating him, too bad to 
mention. He inſtantly alarmed the family, 
who running to know the cauſe of this out- 
cry, were told by theſe modeſt gentlemen 
(who met them on the ſtairs), that their 
waiter was a damn'd inſolent fellow. They 
then jumped into their chaiſe, and drove 


2 off 
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off as faſt as the horſes could draw them. 
When the landlord was informed of theſe 
circumſtances, he diſpatched a man on 
horſeback, with orders to follow, and 
trace them to their deſtination 3 but he 
unfortunately took a wrong road: how- 
ever, the l-——-d—— was well known to 
be one, and to avoid conſequences, he 
immediately decamped for the Continent; 
Of the apothecary and Jew, I have alread y 
given you ſome traits of character. Pray 
Sir, were theſe proper witneſſes to my 
noble maſter's will? But the Duchefs 


would have it ſo. Peace be with her ! 11 


hope Heaven will excuſe her errors, aa 


eaſily as I am convinced you vill the epi- 
ſtolary ones of, Sir, 


Yours, &C. 


T. 
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LETTER V. 


To W. M. Eſq. 


S IR, Ip 
MISS Chudleigh's ſecond journey to the 
Electreſs of Saxony was, I believe, 
two years only after the firſt. The Duke 


was at that time at his ſeat at Thoreſby, 


and Miſs C 
which ſhe often paid him in the ſummer 


with him on a viſit, 


when ſhe was not in waiting. She had not 
been there more than a week, before ſhe 
received a letter from the Electreſs, 
(which was forwarded from her houſe at 
Knightſbridge, under cover to the Duke), 


9 | informing 
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informing her, that her Highneſs was 

taken ill of the ſmall-pox, and could not 
die in peace, without once more beholding 
her dear Miſs Chudleigh, and begging ſhe 
would immediately ſet out for her palace. 
A great buſtle now commenced. Miſs 
GEL gave orders to prepare all things 
for her departure, as ſhe intended to ſet 
off that very night for Knightſbridge, 
which ſhe did. Miſs Bate was to attend 
her; ſhe having been with her, on her 
firſt foreign journey. 


As I promiſed in a former letter to 
give you ſome further account of this 
young lady, I think this place not very 
improper for that purpoſe. I have al- 
ready acquainted you with her paren- 
tage: ſhe was a very agreeable young 

D woman, 
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woman. On Col. Shuckburgb's deceaſe, 
her mother enjoyed the widow's penſion 
till her death, when it was continued 
to Miſs Bate, at the inſtance of Miſs 
Chudleigh. This was one good act of 
hers, however, you will ſay. But, Sir, ſhe | 
_ afterwards forfeited the applauſe ſhe would 
otherwiſe have deſerved, by endeavouring 
to get Mr. Field the attorney to make a 
codicil to the Duke's will, wherein he 
had left Miſs Bate C. 60 per ann. for her 
life. This was juſt before his death. Had 
Mr. Field conſented, the major pary of 
the will would have been ſet aſide, and 
Miſs Bate become one of the ſufferers, 
She was an excellent ſinger ; had a ſtrong, 
pleaſing voice, and a very good method. 
At Miſs C 's private concerts, ſhe ſung 


with Miſs Brent, pupil to the late Dr. 
| Arne; 


. 
Arne: their voices were ſo much alike, 
that, were you in the next room, you 


would have found it impoſſible to diſtin- 


guiſh one from the other. Miſs Bate ſung 
er The ſoldier tired,” and I know that 


cc my Redeemer liveth,” moſt admirably.” 


She reſembled Miſs Brent as much in 
ſtature and features as iti voice. Soon 
after the Duke's death, Miſs Bate's ill 
freatment obliged her to quit the Ducheſs, 
as already related : ſhe came to Bath, and 
ſoon married the Rev. Mr. Williams, of 
Lad-Dock, near Truro, in Cornwall; whom 
ſhe certainly makes happy, being miſtreſs 
of an 1 amiable temper and en tion. 


Of Miſs Penroſe I can © ſay, 
that ſhe was a beautiful, fine grown young 


woman, about nineteen or twenty. She 
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became the favourite of the Ducheſs, on 
Miſs Bate” 8 leaving her; was with her 
Grace in France, where ſhe ſoon experi- 
enced the fame treatment as her prede- 
ceſſor. This determined her to follow her 
example; which ſhe accompliſhed not long 
after, in getting well married, and return- 
ing to her parents in Cornwall. 


As the Ducheſs had now but one maid of 
honour left (the name her upper maids uſu- 
ally went by), fbe raiſed her to ſucceed Miſs 
Penroſe. This young woman ſhe broyghs 
from Plymouth: ber ſurname, or paren- 
tage, I am unacquainted with, as ſhe al- 
ways went by the name of Betty. She was 
of ſhort ſtature, but had a very pretty 
face. Betty being with the Ducheſs, while 
Miſs C=—, in Saxony, a footman of 

hers, 
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hers, highly favoured on account of his 
muſical abilities (who uſed to play a 
ſecond horn to Lilly, whoſe ſon the 
Ducheſs promoted to be her page after- 
wards in France); paid his addreſſes to her: 
his name was Prefly, a German. Betty 
received his devoirs very favourably, 
though he was as ordinary a man as ever 
you ſaw, Mifs C—= was ſoon informed 
of their mutual attachment by one of her 
ſpies, and poor Betty loſt her lover by the 
following ſtratagem. Miſs C—— ſent 
for Preſly, told him ſhe had left ſome- 
thing at Calais, which he muſt return for, 
as he was the only perſon ſhe could con- 
fide in; deſired him to pack up what 
things he ſhould want on his journey, 
while ſhe finiſhed her letter, which he 
muſt deliver to her ſteward, Mr. ——, 
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the inſtant he arrived. When the ſteward 


received it, he found another letter direct- 


ed to Kingſton-houſe, with orders to ſend 
Preſly immediately ; which he did, telling 


him, that what Miſs C—— wanted was 
left there, After refreſhing himſelf, he ſet 
off for England, and at Kingſton-houſe 
delivered it ta Mr. Williams: this con- 


tained bis diſcharge in Miſs Chudleigh's 


own hand-writing ; however, he ſoon got 
a much better place. This, Sir, is a long 
digreſhon. I muſt beg your pardon, and 
return to the ſtory. 


The Duke, finding Miſs C was de- 
termined to ſet off that night, ordered his 
horſes to her carriage, to drive her to Not- 
tingham : this, I have obſerved in a for- 
mer letter, was twenty-three miles over 

the 


. 
the foreſt, It was twelve o'clock when ſhe 
ſet out, a very dark night, and not one 
mule of turnpike road : however, the 
boys, by going it ſo often, took her ſafe 
to Sims's, the Black-moor's-head, in about 
five hours. While ſhe was gone this 
journey, Colonel Litchfield and Captain 
George Brown were continually with the 
Duke : theſe gentlemen had apartments 
at his Grace's houſe, whenever he reſided 
in Nottinghamſhire : they were both 
officers in the regiment of light-horſe 
which the Duke raiſed during the Rebel- 
lion 1n the year 1745, and the firſt ever 
raiſed in England, I believe the Duke's 
ſtay at Thoreſby, after Miſs C——'s de- 
parture, might be near three weeks: 
during that period he appeared more 
thoughtful than uſual. The Colonel and 
Bs: --* © _ 
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Captain, gueſſing at the cauſe of his un- 
eaſineſs, took the liberty of addreſſing 
him on the ſubject. My Lord, Eliza» 
60 beth, the ſervant of Miſs Chudleigh, is 
« a fine young woman, we wiſh your 
% Grace would have a connection with, 
ee and (if ſhe proves pregnant) marry her. 
* You do not want a fortune, but an heir 
* to your eſtate : this method, we think, 
ce would complete your wiſhes.” The 
Duke turned a deaf ear to their advice; 
Miſs C fo hung on his heart, that it 
was out of the power of any to perſuade 
him to ſhake her off. Had he followed 
their inſtructions, I think he would have 
| Uved many years longer than he did; as 
J am confident that he never enjoyed a 
week's happineſs after his unfortunate 
marriage. This young woman's name 
was 
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was Elizabeth Skinner: ſhe was (as 1 
have heard the ſtory) left in a baſket, 
when an infant, at the door of Mrs. Chud- 
leigh, then houſe-keeper at Windſor- 
caſtle, who brought her up, and gave 
her a good education : ſhe was ſuppoſed 
to be the illegitimate child of one of Miſs 
Chudleigh's brothers who was in the army, 
and killed abroad. At the age of ſixteen, 
Miſs C—-— took her for one of her maids 
of honour, as ſhe called her upper maids. 
Indeed it was currently reported by ſome 
people, that ſhe was Miſs Chudleigh's 
een child by. the Duke; that ſhe lay in of 
her, at a houſe ſhe then had at Finchley: 
If fo, ſhe was very deficient in maternal 
tenderneſs, as I really believe ſhe broke 
the poor girl's heart. She died at. Thoreſ- 
by, the year after the Duke's marriage. 

The 
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The day before her death I went to ſee 
ker: ſhe told me ſhe was very ill, and, if 
ſhe quitted this life, ſhe hoped the Du- 
cheſs would behave better to her ſucceſſor. 
Within half an hour of her deceaſe, ſhe 
ſat up in her chamber, but ſoon deſired to 
be put to bed: ſhe there aſked for pen, 
ink and paper; which being brought, ſhe 
took the pen in her hand, attempted to 
write, and died in a moment. The 
Ducheſs ſeemed to be ſhocked at the 
news of her death; ordered every thing | 
to be ready for the funeral, and faid, 
© Poor Elizabeth !—She ſhall have a mo- 
c nument.” Perhaps her Grace might 
have beſpoke one, but the maſon forgot 
to make it; and to her honour be it men- 
tioned, poor Elizabeth was ordered to 


be buried cloſe to the park pales, I ſaw 
her 
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her grave when I left Thoreſby, about 


three years afterwards: there was no mo- 
nument or tomb-ſtone ; and ſhould any 

of her remains be found hereafter, it 

will be thought (not without reaſon) 

ſhe deſtroyed herſelf, being interred the 7 
north ſide of the chapel. Excuſe, dear | 
Sir, the length of this epiſtle, and be- 

lieve me ever 


| Yours, &c. 


| 


T W, 
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LETTER vi. 
To W. M. Eſq. 


SIR, 


YOU have often heard me mentien 

Madame La Touche. I ſaw ſome lines 
| written in one of the pavilions, on the 
right fide of the large caſcade, oppoſite 
the ſouthern part of the houſe at Thoreſ- 


by, ſuppoſed to be by her ; they were, 


& There is a lady in this pavilion who 
< wiſhes the Duke of Kingſton a good 
© wife, '— 

“ Give 
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& Give me the Duke, and aſk me what's ray bliſs? | 
« I'd claſp him in my arms, and anſwer, This 
&« J would not part with what my arms enfold, 

« For rocks of diamonds, or for hills of gold.” 


Madame La Touche was a fine comely 
woman, of a brown complexion, and 
black hair; the Duke fell in love with her 
at Paris, in his younger days. She was 
the wife of ſome perſon of conſequence z 
an elopement ſoon took place. A veſſel 

being ready to receive her, the captain, 
whoſe name was Joncceur, brought her to 
England, and had apartments given him 
by the Duke, at his houſe in Arlington- 
| ſtreet, where he continued till he died ; as 
he durſt not return to France. Madame 
La Touche did the honours of the Duke's 
table, like a ducheſs, for many years; had 
the love of all the neighbourhood, for her 
4 bountiful 


_ 
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bountiful diſpoſition; yet ſhe rather added 
to, than leſſened his Grace's fortune, by 


good ceconomy. When Miſs Chudleigh 
began her faſcinating arts, his paſſion for 


La Touche became cooler every day, till 
their ſeparation: on her departure for 
France, there was not a d ry eye amongſt 


the poor people near Thoreſby. She had 


a ſmall cottage and menagerie in Cockle- 


wood (which wood is mentioned in the 
Miller of Mansfield), within view of Al- 
lerton, and the church and ſpire of Ed- 
winſtow. Here ſhe uſed to employ her 
leiſure hours : her chief delight was in 
pleaſing the Duke, and endeavouring to 
make him happy. What a wide difference 
between her and her ſucceſſor! the lat - 
ter always teaſing him for money to throw 
away in jewels, or other finery, except 

I | what 
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what ſhe depoſited in the French funds, 
which was very conſiderable, and driving 
his friends from his houſe and perſon ; 


whilſt the former welcomed them with un- 


affected complacency and reſpect. She 
died in France, about a year or two be- 
fore the Duke's marriage. The woman 
| ſervant ſhe took abroad with her was a 
native of Edwinſtow, her name Betty 
Bean, At her miſtreſs's death, Betty re- 
turned to her native village (Madame de 
| Beghn) with an annuity ſufficient to keep 
her for life. In the room where Capt. 
Joncœur died, hung the portrait of Ma- 
dame La Touche. When the Ducheſs, 
ſome years after, had taken every thing 
from Arlington-ſtreet houſe that ſhe 
choſe, this apartment was Mr. Poynter's ; 
ſhe told him he might take that picture. 

He 


e 
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He thanked her Grace, accepted it, and 
I make no doubt but he has it to this 
day, in memory of her goodneſs to the 
Duke and family. I-ſhopld have remark - 
ed to you, Sir, that after La Touche's 
elopement .from France, the Duke never 
revifited Paris, for fear of the reſentment 
of her friends: 'tis reported they burnt 
him in effigy. | 


A circumſtance or two juſt occurs to 
my memory, that, happened before Mifs 
Chudleigh's marriage with his Grace, 
which ſhewed her diflike to me, though 
for what reaſon I knew not, as I always 
payed her proper reſpect; indeed, rather 
more before than after ſhe was Ducheſs, 
On a journey from the Weſt, we put up 
at the Red Lion in Bagſhot. The moment 

1 got 
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I got off my horſe I choſe a chamber for 
the Duke. When I had got the bed made, 
and his Grace's things properly diſpoſed, 
Miſs Com— defired to be ſhewn the rooms. 
ce Whoſe room is this?” ſaid ſhe, pointing 
to the Duke's. When the maid informed 
her that I had choſen it for his Grace, 
ſhe began abuſing me to her, and her 


own woman, telling them I was an impu» 
dent fellow to dare chooſe before her. 
Now, whether this was to blind the cham- 
bermaid of the inn, or not, I cannot tell, 
but ſhould rather think it was, as ſhe 
fixed upon the very next room for herſelf. 


Another time ſhe was with the Duke in 
Buckinghamſhire, ac an old manſion that 
belonged to his eſtate near Anſlip. His 
Grace ſent me to the town, while he took 

E an 
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an airing on horſeback. As I paſſed through 
the yard in company of ſome of Miſs 
C 's ſervants, Miſs C 
gling in the well. However incredible this 


Was An- 


may ſeem, it is poſitively true. At my 
return, ſhe was in the fame fituation, I 
do not believe ſhe caught many fiſh ; 
would to Heaven, her hook had not been 
better baited for the Duke! When ſhe 
ſaw me, ſhe uttered a whole volley of 
abuſe, ſaying, ſhe would inform his 
Grace I had taken the ſervants out a- 
drinking all the morning-; that I was a 
ſottiſh, idle fellow. It was in vain to 
anſwer her, ſhe would not hear a word, 
I left her, being certain the Duke 
would give no credit to this charge, as 
he well knew I never drank in the 
morning, nor did he ever ſee me diſ- 

guiſed 


TY 
guiſed in liquor during the whole time 
I lived in his ſervice. Accept, dear Sir, 


my beſt wiſhes for your health, and 


[ 


believe me / 


Your very humble Servant, 


T. W. 
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EDER II. 


To W. M. Eſq. 


S 1 R, 


WIEN Miſs Chudleigh quitted her vil- 
la at Finchley, ſhe took Percy-lodge, 
near Colnbrook, for the conveniency of 


receiving the Duke's viſits more privately, 


till her houſe was finiſhed at Knightſ- 

bridge : this was a delightful ſpot, though 
a a few days ſoon tired them. When this 
was the caſe, cold proviſions were got 
ready, to take the next morning to a little 
farm-houſe, near Rickmanſworth, cloſe to 


the water, where was the beſt trout-fiſh- 


ing, 


| 
; 
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ing, and the largeſt and fineſt-coloured 


| fiſh. Hither they repaired in his Grace's 


coach, paſſing away the time till evening, 
when they returned to Percy-lodge, fre- 
quently without catching a ſingle fiſh. 
This was the uſual jaunt every other 
day, till Mifs C—— was obliged to 
attend in waiting. The next ſummer 
her houſe at Knightſbridge being finiſh- 
ed, Percy-lodge was given up: the piece of 
water near Rickmanſworth was then taken 
by the Duke, at the yearly rent of £.10 
of one farmer Budd, though, poor fellow, 
he did not deſerve the name of farmer ; 
for of all the poverty-ſtruck places I ever 
ſaw, this was the worſt, A new route now 
took place: the party to Budd's farm 
ſet out from London of an afternoon, 
lying at the White-horſe at Uxbridge, 

E 3 where 
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where they met Miſs Chudleigh and 


companion, with a man and maid ſervant. 
I took care to provide plenty of cold 
victuals and beer, that poor Budd's family 
might have a belly-full (which I be- 
lieve was ſeldom the caſe, but upon theſe 
occaſions), ſending the proviſions to the 
little farm, with plenty of rum for Miſs 
C to put in her ſhoes, I have known 
| her uſe two quarts in a day ; being oblig- 
ed to change her clothes twice or thrice 
during that time; ſtanding from morning 
till evenihg in the wet; ſometimes too 
without catching a ſingle fiſh, When 
they began angling, I ſet about prepar- 
ing a ſtew of chickens (always acting as 
cook on theſe occaſions), which was done 
in a ſilver pan, fixed in a box about twice 
the ſize of a large tea-cheſt ; keeping it 

| hot, 
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hot, till wanted, by an iron heater put in 
the box. After dinner, by the time the 
empty things were packed up, and ſent 
away, coffee and tea ſucceeded; which 
ſoon brought on night, when we returned 
to our inn. This continued ſometimes 
for three or four days ſucceſſively, if they 
met with ſport. I believe every pound of 
fiſh they caught, on an average, coſt the 
| Duke five guineas ; as he never grudged 
any expence attending theſe parties, 1 
knew him pay Lowe, fiſhing-tackle- maker, 
in Drury-lane, a bill of £50. Soon after 
Lowe's death, his executors brought an- 
other account of the ſame articles. I in- 
formed his Grace he had paid it to Mr, 
Lowe himſelf; that I ſaw the receipt 
given at the bottom of the bill ; and if he 
would ſearch the box where thoſe bills 
E 4 were 
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were kept that he paid himſelf, he would 
certainly find it. He anſered, he did 
not know where to look for it immediately; 
but believed he had paid it. However, it 
did not ſignify and he paid it over again: 
thus he loſt fiſty pounds. Theſe jaunts 
'to Budd's did not laſt very long ; for, on 
the purchaſing of Pierrepoint. Iod ge, Budd's 


water was given up, to the poor man's 


ſorrow, and my comfort; for, as Hodge 


ſays in the Maid of the Mill, «I had a 
te yeariſome time of it,” 


LE T. 
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To W. M. Eſq. 


SIR, 


A FEW days after the Duke's marriage, 
his Grace aſked me if I knew where 
Dr. Collier lived. 1 told him I did not. 
He directed me, and ſaid, „ Take that, it 
% contains three hundred pounds; you 
e muſt ſee the Doctor yourſelf, and give 
6“ it into his own hands.” Accordingly 
I waited on him at his apartments in 
Doctors-Commons. He received me very 
politely, and defired I might be ſeated 
while he examined the contents. On open- 


ing 
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ing the letter, he ſeemed ſurpriſed, chang- 
ed countenance ſeveral times, and at laſt 
told me it required no anſwer. I believe 
he expected as many Zhouſands, through 
the influence of the Ducheſs ; Sar her turn 
was now ſerved, his aſſiſtance was no 


longer wanted, conſequently no more in- 
vitations or preſents for the Doctor. I 
beard him mutter ſomething to another 
limb of the law, as I went out, intimat- 
ing, as near as I could underſtand, that 
he would be even with them yet. In a 
day or two afterwards we were ordered to 
remove to Pierrepoint-lodge, in Surry, till 
the preparations were ready for their 
Graces” appearance at Court. We ſet off, 
accompanied by Miſs Bell Chudleigh, 
Miſs Bate and ſervants. The only perſon 
that ſeemed pleaſed with this journey was 


the 


E 
the Ducheſs; as at every inn we ſtopped, 


the landlord or landlady complimented 
them with, God bleſs ye both, my Lady 
c Ducheſs, and my Lord Duke! May you 
“ long be happy!” She ſmiled with an 
inward ſatisfaction ; but the Duke, I be- 
heve, had ere this been convinced of his 
miſtake in giving up his freedom to one 
who was too artful for him: how- 
ever, it was now too late to reflect. I 
think I have before informed you, that, 
from the time of his wedding till 1 quit- 
ted his ſervice, four years, I never ſaw 
him cheerful as before, but always figh- 
ing and thoughtful, We ſtaid at Pierre- 
point-lodge a fortnight, and then depart- 
ed for Kingſton-houſe (which was com- 
monly called before this time Maſs 
Chudleigh's), Paradiſe-row, at Knight(- 

| bridge. 


* 
bridge. Her Grace was not much trou- 
bled with ſtaying at home, to receive the 
compliments of the nobility and gentry, 
as uſual on ſuch occaſions. Not a ſingle 
lady of quality or faſhion paid her a viſit, 
except the Ducheſs of Queenſberry, and 
Lady Marſham. The latter had been 
fellow-ſervant with Miſs C——, if I may 


be allowed the expreſſion, as maid of 
honour to the Princeſs Dowager of Wales: 


her maiden name was Dives. 


The next journey we took was to Wey- 
mouth, of which place his Grace was 
particularly fond (as I have remarked. 
before), on 0 
ſea. Taking the city of Bath in our way, 


unt of bathing in the 


we ſtopped ſome few days at the Abbey 
Baths, a houſe belonging to the Duke; 
| here 
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here the Ducheſs began to unmaſk and ſhiew 


her authority. She engaged a pair of chair- 
men, at twelve ſhillings each per week. 


One week was expired, though their ſtay 
was to have been but a few days: < 
the ſecond day of the next week, orders 
were given to prepare for continuing 
our journey ; and the next day, juſt at 
the Duke's dreſſing-time, the Ducheſs 
ordered me to go to the Mayor, and 
know of him if ſhe was obliged to pay 
her chairmen for a fortnight, as ſhe ſhould 


leave Bath a few days before the time. I 
thought this very mean, and anſwered 
her, I was preparing for his Grace's 
dreſfing, and begged ſhe would excuſe 

me from going; that her own ſervants 
were below, and quite at leifure. I then 
left her, and retired to the dreſſing-room, 
whither 
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whither the Duke ſoon followed, and told 
me her Grace inſiſted on my going. I there- 
fore obeyed her commands, though much 
againſt my will, by waiting on his wor- 
ſhip (Mr. Alderman Chapman), who in- 
formed me, that, as the agreement ſtood, 
the Ducheſs muſt certainly pay for the 
fortnight. I returned, not a little pleaſed 
with my anſwer; told it to the Duke, | 
and heard no more of the affair. The 
next evening his Grace ordered me to 
have the carriages, &c. ready by ten 
o'clock the morning following ; he ſhould 
riſe early, he ſaid, and dreſs, that the 
Ducheſs might not wait. Every thing was 
ready at the time appointed ; but her 
Grace, who ever endeavoured to thwart 
the Duke's punctuality, diſpatched her 
ſervants for different tradeſmen to ſhew 
I | | her 
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her articles which ſhe had no manner of. 


occaſion for; thus prolonging the time 


till one o'clock, when they ſet off for 


Weymouth. I believe, during this time, 
the Duke was up and down ſtairs fifty 
times, with gloomy looks, but ſaid no» 
thing ; he felt the matrimonial chains gall 
him ſeverely. It was one o'clock in the 
morning before we reached our inn; and 
a diſmal one it was, without fires, or lights, 
the landlord being gone to bed. How- 
ever, we knocked him up, and continued 
there till eleven in the morning, when 
we ſet out, and arrived at Mrs. Temple- 
man's at Weymouth early in the evening, 
the lodgings his Grace uſually reſided art. 
He bathed but a few times, and did not 
ſeem to enjoy the place as formerly. The 
Rooms, then kept by De la Motte, they 

frequented 
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frequented but little, and ſaw no company 
during their ſtay, which was but ſhort: 


The time now drew near for our return 
toKingſton-houſe: the Duke addreſſed me, 
ſaying, © Whitehead, are my things. all 
t ready? I ſhall have the wheels running 
« round to-morrow morning by fix 
& O clock at fartheſt, as I cannot bear to 
c {ee ſo many people crowding about the 5 
ce carriage always when we ſet off: by 
& going ſo early, we may avoid them. 
Call me at five, to give me time to 
ce prepare for the journey.” Every thing 
being ready at the time appointed , the 
Ducheſs ,with her uſual 22 for bis Grace, 
began by throwing all his things ſhe could 


reach from the coach into the ſtreet, and 
made her footman take out the reſt, ſay- 


ing, What does that fellow mean 


“ (meaning 


1 
er (meaning me) by incumbering the car- 
5 riage before my baggage is properly 
& diſpoſed of?” One of the Duke's 
footmen came and informed me of what 
had happened. I immediately acquainted 
his Grace, though by this rune he plain- 
ly ſaw the ſport himſelf: alas! it was ſad 
ſport to him. I never ſaw him with a 
more dovncaſt look : he walked back- 
wards and forwards from the porch. where 
the coach ſtood, to the hall, and never 
uttered a word till the ſervant had replaced 
the different articles. There were by this 
time near an hundred perſons aſſembled 
round the door, who witneſſed my good 
Lord's diſgrace. The Ducheſs then turn- 
ed with her uſual diſſimulation to the 


Duke, ſaying, © I am ready; come, my 


« dear Lord, ſhall we go?“ who anſwer- 


F ed, 
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ed, © My dear Ma'am, if you pleaſe,” 
ſhewing no reſentment for. his ill treat- 
ment. Indeed, he was ever of a placid 
diſpoſition, and but ill deſerved ſo unruly 
and ſo ungrateful a helpmate : but her 
conſcience ſince (if ſhe had any) muſt 
have been her puniſhment, as aſſuredly 


as I remain ever, 


S I R, 


Your obliged humble ſervant, 


* 
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LETTER IX. 


To W. M. Es- 

S I R, 
WE are now got back to Kingſton- 
houſe. Nothing happened worth 
mentioning during this journey. I ſhall 
leave the domeſtic occurrences of Kingſton 
for the preſent, and give you ſome account 
of our next excurſion, which was to Ply- 
mouth, When we arrived there, a meſ- 
ſenger was diſpatched from the King's 
Arms, the inn we put up at, to Mount 
Gold, a pleaſant cot belonging to the 
widow of Capt. Yeo, to acquaint her of 
i 8 their 
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their arrival. The meſſenger ſoon return- 
ed, deſiring to have the happineſs of ſee- 
ing their Graces, as ſoon as convenient to 
them, and that they might bring ſuch of 
their ſervants as were moſt neceſſary about 
their perſons. The houſe being ſo ſmall, 
could only accommodate two men atten- 
dants, and a maid. Accordingly the car- 
riage was ordered to take them, and, 
another for thoſe ſervants who were to 
attend. It being but a little diſtance from 
Plymouth, we ſoon arrived at a ſmall, 
but neat palace, clean and compact, with 
a moſt delightful view of the ſea in front, 
Mount Edgcumbe and Plymouth on the. 
right, to the weſt; and on the eaſt, 4. 

view of Mr. Parker's country ſeat ; a gen - 

tleman well known on the turf, and 
famous for breeding many capital racers. 
I think 
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1 think no ſituation can be more deſign. _— 
ful, eſpecially at the flowing of the tide. | 
Mrs. Yeo received her viſitors with the 

greateſt pleaſure; and ſo hearty a welcome 
was extended to each of their attendants, 
that in a few days there ſeemed a change 
in every one's countenance: even the 
Duke began to be cheerful, and loſt his 

uſual melancholy. His hoſteſs, by her 
attention and hoſpitality, diffuſed a ſpirit 
of love and harmony through the whole 
houſe ; - at leaſt I cannot account fot ſo 
ſudden a change any otherwiſe. During 

the whole time of our ſtay here, which 
was near three weeks, the weather proved 

TORI fine*: this gave ny Graces 

an opportunity of enjoying many ſele& 

parties, both by land and water. One in 
| particular I had the pleaſure of being 

F g preſent . 
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. preſent at, which was a trip to ſee the Eddi - 
fone Light-houſe: the late Admiral Spry 


was of the party : but, to our great diſap- 
pointment, when we were within a league 


of the light-houſe the tide turned, As it 


was now againſt us, and the ſea rough, 


the waves running high, the Admiral 
ſaid it was in vain to attempt to land, 
and adviſed them to tack about for the 
village of Cauſand, on the ſouth-eaſt ide 
of Mount-Edgcumbe. He ordered the 
men to get ſome lines ready, as they got 
nearer land, to try for mackerel ; and in 
the mean time entertained the company 
with the hiſtory of the light-houſe. He 
ſaid, two or three men were ſtationed 
there for a month, though ſometimes it 


would be two or more before they could 


be relieved, on account of the difficulty of 


getting 
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getting near the rock; that they had 
plenty of ſalt proviſions, and other neceſ- 
ſaries; and, in the winter-time, abundance 
of every ſort of wild-fowl ; they pot- down 
what they can, and uſe the reſt while freſh, 
throwing the ſtale ones into the ſea. In a 
dark ftormy night, the wind ſetting off 
land, if it is within a point or two of the 
light-houſe, theſe birds ſo darken the 
windows, that the men are obliged to 
watch with poles, killing many, and keep- 
ing the reſt as well as they can from the 
lights. While the Admiral was thus en- 
tertaining us, our men had drawn up 
ſome few mackerel, and before we land- 
ed they caught about three dozen: ſome 
of them were ſplit open, ſalted, and laid 
on the deck until we came on ſhore, when 
they were broiled. I never ate them in 
FF 
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fuch perfection before, or ſince. When the 
company had ſufficiently refreſhed them- 
felves, they reimbarked on board one of 
the Admiral's barges, which was foon at 
Plymouth, where they landed, well pleaſed 
with this little voyage : ſome few remain- 
ed here; but the Admiral departed to 


Stone- houſe, and the Duke and Ducheſs 
to Mount Gold. 


One fine warm day, when their Graces 
were out on a party of pleaſure; T had 
2 mind to bathe myſelf. I took with 
me a favourite lap-dog belonging to the 
Ducheſs, about the ſize of a rat, with 
intent to waſh him; but keeping him un- 
der a little too long, he was to all appear- 
ance dead : indeed a tea-cup full of water 
would have drowned him, Had I com- 


mitted 


1 
mitted the worſt crime on earth, I could 
not feel more fear for the conſequences, 
as I well knew the Ducheſs. However, 
after holding him up by the hind legs, 
and rolling him in a cloth, poor Lion 
(for that was his name) began to cry. I 
dried him; and before I reached the houſe 
he was quite recovered, as was your 
humble ſervant of the panic this occa- 
fioned. He did not ſurvive this duck- 
ing long; for, after our return to Thoreſby, 
one of the maids running along the gal- 
lery with the dog in her lap, he gave a 
ſpring and fell upon his head, and died 
on the ſpot : this was the end of poor 


Lion. 


Our time being now expired at Mount 
Gold, I had orders from the Duke to 


— 


pack 
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pack up, and beſpeak poſt-horſes for the 
morning following. As there lived a per- 
ſon at Plymouth who was coachman for- 
merly to the Ducheſs, when Miſs Chud- 
leigh, on her quitting her lodgings in St. 
James's-ſtreet, and after ſhe removed to 
her new houſe at Knightſbridge, I order- 
ed the horſes of him, When they. were 
brought, Black Jack (the nick-name he 
uſually went by) came with his men to 
fee every thing right; taking a ſaddle- 
horſe for himſelf, to ſee his old maſter 
and miſtreſs, as he called them, the firſt 
ſtage. The Duke remembered him, and 
talked to him in the yard ſome time, 
After taking leave of our generous hoſteſs, 
we ſet off, but had not reached above 
two miles betore the old ſtorm aroſe ; the 
Ducheſs ordered her coach to ſtop, and 

| aſked 
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aſked where was Whitehead? On being 
told I was in the coach behind, ſhe deſired I 
might be called. When I came to her, ſhe 
was buſily employed in taking the Duke's 
things out, and ſtrewing them about in the 
road, as ſhe had done once before. 
e Pray,” ſaid ſhe, © who ordered you to 
« ride in that coach?” 1 anſwered, I 
did not think of hiring a ſaddle-horſe, 
as there was room for one in the car- 
rige. No, Sir,” ui ſhe, | *f you 
* ſhall ride upon the box.” —Now, Sir, 
it is proper I ſhould inform you, that 
the Duke's travelling-coach was made 
with a box over a large boot ; very 
eaſy for the footmen to take turns about 
when on a long journey. I begged 
her Grace would allow me to go this 
ſtage at leaſt as I began. She then 

: began 
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degan with the Duke, who was ſilent 
all the time. There, my Lord,” ſaid 
ſhe (pointing to the articles ſhe had 
thrown about the road), * your things 
& will be ſpoiled. Did you ever ſee 
cc fuch ſhameful packing -I! inſiſt that 
& he rides on the box.” I immediately 


walked off to the carriage behind, leaving 
the good Duke to her fury. Black Jack 
rode up to me, ſaying, © D—n the b—h ! 
4c ſhe has not forgot her old tricks yet.“ 
At the next ſtage his Grace expreſſed his 
withes that I would comply with the 
Ducheſs's requeſt, which I readily ac- 
quieſced in, as the only means of giving 
my worthy and honoured maſter ſome 
ſmall ceſſation from the clamours of an 


unruly tongue, 
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As we were now come to Ivy- bridge, 
it put me in mind of an eſtate, the 
Ducheſs uſed to talk much about 
which enabled her, while maid of honour, 
to live in that ſtyle of elegance ſhe did. 
This eſtate is within four miles of Ivy- 
bridge, and called Chudleigh Farm. I be- 
lieve it may be worth about £.200 per 
annum, not more. This Sir, was the 
mighty income that ſupported her in 
ſuch ſplendour. 


To proceed: After fleeping here that 
night, the Ducheſs ordered the carriage 
for herſelf, the Duke, and one only of her 
ſervants to attend them. I here took 
no notice of the box, but ordered a 
ſaddle-horſe for myſelf, and ſet off for 
Exon, where we lay that night at the 


hotel, 
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hotel, and the next morning proceeded 


on our journey to Kingſton-houſe ; where 


for the preſent I ſhall remain 


* 


Your obliged humble ſervant, 


F. W. 
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LETTER 
TO W. M. Eſq. 


S IX, 
I SHALL now give you ſome account 


of an ungrateful fellow, that was raiſ- 


47 


ed from a labourer to be the Duke's 


bailiff at Pierrepoint- lodge. He was firft 
employed as gardener to Miſs Chudleigh 
at Knightſbridge, a few years before her 
marriage with the Duke. This man's 
name was Dicks. He had a wife who lived 
ſervant to one of the King's footmen, 
till Miſs C 
er. On his promotion to be gardener, 

he 


hired her for houſe-keep- 


a 
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he became ſuddenly a man of conſe. 


quence, and kept company with thoſe he 
formerly worked for as labourer. Miſs 


C—— had as good a garden, and as well 
ſtocked with fruit and vegetables, as any 
in Knightſbridge, or within ten miles of 
the place, as ſhe was often from home, 
and the ſervants on board-wages. This 
fellow would never give them any gar» 
den-ſtuff, though it was contrary to his 
miſtreſs's expreſs orders, as ſhe deſired 
they might have what was neceſſary for 
their uſe. Being thus treated, they 
were determined to watch him narrowly. 
There was a door at the bottom of the 
Pleaſure-ground, adjoining the garden, 


that led into the Brompton-road, where 


many gardeners hved ; by whom he was 


often noticed on market-days, to load a 
cart, 
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cart, and drive to Covent- garden. They 
remarked to one of Miſs C-———"$ ſer- 
vants, that it was very mean of their 
miſtreſs to ſend her garden-ſtuff to mar- 
ket for ſale, when ſo many poor gardeners 
in the neighbourhood were almoſt ſtarving. 
They replied, it was entirely without her 
conſent or knowledge. And as this was a 
diſcovery they ardently wiſhed for, Dicks 
was ſoon after diſcharged, and obliged to 
return to his labouring once more, nll 
the Duke bought Clinton-lodge, near 
Farnham in Surrey, of the Duke of New- 
caſtle, afterwards called Pierrepoint-lodge; 
when this fellow was ſtrongly recommend- 
ed to his Grace by Miſs Chudleigh as 
gardener, notwithſtanding his late diſmiſ- 
fion from her ſervice, 


0 The 
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The Duke was ſo delighted with this 
place, its ſituation, diſtance from London, 
and other circumſtances, that he began 
making many improvements. He built an 
excellent kitchen and many convenien- 
cles, made a good coach-road over the 
heath to Farnham, and erected a ball- 
room capable of holding thirty couple to 
dance with eaſe ; it had two parlours on 
the ſouth fide, and two bed-chambers 
over them. When all was finiſhed, Miſs 
C. and a large party of her friends 
were invited here to ſpend the Chriſtmas 
holidays. Warner the harper, and Proſſer 
the violin, both excellent country- dance 
players, were employed. The firſt ball 
began Chriſtmas-eve, which was opened 


with a minuet by the Duke and Miſs 


C——, His Grace then called the firſt 
dance; 
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dance; on finiſhing of which, Miſs 
Cans retired to the bottom : he then 
took the ſecond lady, and ſo on, till he 
had danced with every one in the room, 


which ſometimes amounted to thirteen; 


ſeldom leſs - than eight or nine: on 


any deficiency, the upper ſervants were 
called to make up the number want- 
ing. This ball continued every night, 
Sundays excepted, for one month, I 
believe, Sir, you think I now exagge- 
rate a little, but I aſſure you I do not. 
A deep ſnow lay on the ground al- 
moſt the whole time, lo that there was 
but little ſtirring out. The ball was 
generally over at eleven o'clock ; and at 
twelve, after ſupping, the company re- 


tired to their ſeveral apartments. 
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I beg leave now to proceed with the 


ſtory of Mr. Dicks. The Duke began 
to employ a great number of men, and 


Dicks was appointed to overlook and 
pay them. He likewiſe bought the hay, 
corn, &c. and in the courſe of two or 
three years was ſeen at every diverſion 
round the country, elegantly drefſed with 
plate-buttons, and every thing anſwer- 
able. One day, Mr. Clark, an apothe- 
cary of Farnham, called to enquire after 
the Duke's health. As his Grace was 
then out a-ſhooting, I took the liberty 
of aſking the gentleman to refrefh him- 
ſelf in the ſteward's room, which he 


accepted, and in converſation aſked me 
how his Grace liked the breed of pigs 
he gave him, He told me they were 
a particular ſort, made a preſent to him 

* 
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by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, I pro- 
miſed to aſk the Duke on his returns, 
When I had given Mr. Clark's meſſage 
to him, he recolle&ed, he ſaid, the pigs, 
but never taſted them. This led to an 

enquiry, wherein 1t was proved Dicks 
had ſold them, with ſeveral litters ; and 
on examining his accounts, not only 
pigs, but corn and hay, and ſeveral 
other articles, went the ſame road. He 
was accordifigly diſcharged : but his good 
miſtreſs, Miſs C——, took him again; 

and he was with her, after the | Duke's | 
marriage, as gardener at Kingſton-houſe. 
His Grace's dreſſing- room faced the 
court- yard where Dicks frequently croſſ- 
ed. I have often heard him fetch a 
deep ſigh, ſaying, D—n that fellow, 
Fe ſhall I 1 be rid of him?“ I think 


G 3 nothing 
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nothing can be a ſtronger proof, that 
the gcod Duke was not his own maſter, 


At this time the black boy lived with 
the Ducheſs, whom ſhe brought up from 
the age of five or fix years. Whether 
ſhe bought him, or received him as a 
preſent, I know not; but I ſhould ra- 
ther think the latter. She was ſo fond 
of this boy, that ſhe dreſſed him in an 
elegant ſtyle, taking him with her to moſt 
public places ſhe frequented ; eſpecially 
to the play, where he fat in the boxes 
with her. This was at the time the Beg- 

gar's Opera had ſuch a run, and when 
Miſs Brent was the chief vocal favourite 
with the public. Miſs Chudleigh and 
her party attended almoſt every night, 


and drank tea in their box; making ſuch 


a noiſe, 
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a noiſe, and diſturbing both the per- 


formers and the audience ſo repeatedly, 


that at laſt they were determined to rout 
her. This they effected by giving her a 


ſmart paragraph in the news- papers; 


after which, ſhe was received at the thea- 
tre with hiſſings, groanings, and ſuch 
ſtrong marksof diſapprobation, that ſhe and 
her whole party were obliged to decamp 
before the opera was over; not appear- 
ing there for ſome -years after, 


As. the black boy grew up, he was 
deemed at laſt too big to be admitted 
to thoſe favours he formerly enjoyed 
with his miſtreſs. Inſtead of riding in 
the coach, poor Sambo was obliged to 
mount the qufſide. She then put him 
to ſchool, though to very little purpoſe, 

G 4 as 


1 

as he never learned any ching. The ſer- 
vants took advantage of his ignorance, 
making him a buffoon, and playing him 
many tricks. He once complained of be- 
ing ill, and wiſhed to take a vomit. 
One of the men promiſed to get it for 
him in a quarter of an hour; during 
which they got a quill, and dipped the 
feathered part into the oblations to the 
goddeſs Cloacina. When he came to take 
it, he was ordered to fit down and 
open his mouth. The feather was then 
thruſt into his throat, which had as much 
effect as all the emetics of the two Royal 
Colleges put together. He confeſſed ſoon - 
after, that the vomit had quite relieved 
him of his complaint, being intirely ig- 
norant of the cheat. Another time they 
crammed a mouſe into the throat of a 

large 
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large perch, which Sambo begged to eat; 
and on giving it to him, I faw him 
eat the fiſh raw, mouſe and all. This 
laſt affair was the year after the Duke's 
marriage. Sambo was now eighteen or 
nineteen years old, and would often 
(when the Duke and Ducheſs were fram 
home) ſtay out ſeveral days and nights 
at a time. I heard of his haunts, which 
were chiefly in Hedge-lane, amongſt a 
ſet of whores and ruffians. At a houſe 7 
of ill fawe in the neighbourhood they 7 
painted his face with ſeveral colours, 
dreſſed him in the moſt our manner, and j 
ſent him up and down the ſtreet playing 1 
his monkey tricks. I thought it my duty 
to inform his Grace of theſe particulars, 
leſt the gang this boy was ſo attached to, 
might one night, by making him drunk, 

get 
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get him to ſhew them into the houſe, and' 
ſome of the family might have their throats 
cut. As the Duke found my account 
of him but too true, Sambo was diſ- 
patched in about a fortnight afterwards on 
a voyage to the Weſt Indies. During 
his paſſage he broke open the cheſt be- 
longing to the captain of the ſhip; but 
what became of him, I cannot ſay; though 
this I can aſſure you, it was the only time 
after the Duke's marriage I ever knew 
him to be his own maſter. 


I am, dear Sir, 


Your very obliged humble ſervant, 


LE T. 
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LETTER XI. 
To W. M. Eſq. 


S I R, 

IN my laſt letter I acquainted you of a 
Chriſtmas ſpent at Pierrepoint- lodge, 
in Surrey; forgetting at that time the 
names of the viſitors, which now occur 
to my memory, and were as follow, viz. 
Miſs Chudleigh, Miſs Bell Chudleigh 
her couſin, Miſs Bate, Miſs Fielding, 
daughter of the author of Tom Jones, 
and niece to Sir John Fielding, the Bows 
ſtreet magiſtrate; Sir James Laroche and 
| lady; 


1 
lady; Captain Moreau, U lady and 
ſon; Rev. Dr. Cotton, of Wincheſter, 
and ſon; Colonel Montreſor, Governor of 
Tilbury Fort; and Maſter Richard Shuck- 
burgh, brother-in-law to Miſs Bate, who 
was a great favourite of Miſs Chudleigh's, 
being brought up with her from an in- 
fant in petticoats. When in that ſtate, 
ſhe frequently took him to the play, where 
he learned many ſpeeches by heart, repeat- 
ing them afterwards to Mr, Garrick. 


After dinner one day, when the ladies 
were withdrawn, they ſent for Maſter 
Shuckburgh to amuſe them ; who, after he 
had finithed his theatricals, began playing 
about the room. As he was the youngeſt 
of the three boys, they paid no regard 

to 
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to what they ſaid before him. The con- 
verſation turning about women with child, 


and their ſtrange longings, one ſaid, ſhe 


knew a lady who longed for a peach, 
and marked her child upon the thigh. 


Another was acquainted with a perſon 
who longed for a pine-apple, marking 


her infant on the arm. Theſe inſtances are 


c nothing, ſays Miſs Chudleigh: © I know 
c Mrs. C=———y, in Dorſetſhire, not 
* an hundred miles from Blandford, who 
te longed for a man's ——,” The ladies all 
expreſſed their ſurpriſe; but one of them 
obſerving that Miſs Tutting of Newmar- 
ket, who was companion to the Ducheſs 
of Ancaſter, was marked with claret 


quite over one fide of her face, * Very 
te true,” ſays Miſs Chudleigh : © then where 


is 
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the wonder of Miſs C——y's being marked 
with a —— on her breaſt?ꝰ Maſter Shuck- 
burgh had learned ſomething at ſchool, 
being educated for the ſea ſervice. He 
ſoon found out Maſter Cotton, who was 
four years older than himſelf, and a | 
pickled dog; making him acquainted with 

this ſtrange ſtory. As the ladies“ women 

had juſt left the ſteward's room, young 
Cotton entered; promiſing for a glaſs of 
wine (of which at thoſe times we had 

plenty) to tell us what Maſter Shuckburgh 
had heard. This occafioned a hearty 
laugh. After tea, when the dancing 
commenced, as the young wag paſſed 
any of us, he ſaid, What d'ye think 
of the googſe's neck and trimmings * fe 


Miſs 


- THY 

Miſs Fielding was of a good ſtature, 
about twenty years of age, a ſweet tem- 
per, and great underftanding ; but in a 
deep decline. She had been a viſitor 
and companion to Miſs C for ſome 
years. Colonel Montrefor, who was be- 
tween fifty and fixty years old, paid his 
addreſſes to her: and in a few months 
afterwards they were married; which fo 
diſpleaſed Miſs C=—, that ſhe never 
ſaw them after. If the Colonel had not 
married her, I believe ſhe would never 
have got a huſband ; being, poor lady, 
the colour of a ghoſt; a mere ſkeleton, 
with ſuch coughings and ſpittings, as 
would have turned the ſtomach of a 
cogl-heaver, Her uncle Sir John and 


Miſs C were very intimate; ſo much 
that 
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that ſhe and the Duke ſeldom miſſed the 
examination of any felon brought before 
the magiſtrate. _ Indeed Miſs C——'s 
carriage and the Duke's were as well 


known in | Bow-ftreet as any of Sir 
John's thieftakers. Even the coachmen 
were aſhamed to attend them, waiting ſo 
many hours amongſt a neſt of thieves 
and thieftakers. Sir John and his lady 
were invited one ſummer with Miſs C 


and ſome few more, to ſpend a week at 
Pierrepoint lodge. As it was very warm 
weather, Sir John had an inclination to 
bathe, there” being a fine trout river at 
the ſouth fide of the lodge, running by 
the pleaſure. ground. I offered my aſſt- 


ance with his man, to attend him. I had 
often heard the Rory, how Sir John had 
loſt. 


4 
loſt his ſight In the WArs of Venus, hav- 
ing ſued the ſurgeon who pretended to 


cure him, and recovered a great ſum of 
money. Juſt before he plunged into the 
water, T was convinced that he had loſt 
likewiſe the greateſt part of another pre- 


cious member. 


Another time, Sir John was invited 
to Thoreſby ; where he was much de- 
lighted with the amuſements it afforded: 
he was particularly pleaſed with the 
yacht, in the large piece of water; climb. 
ing up the ratlings, quite to the yard- 
arm, and feeling out every part of the 
veſſel; thus amuſing himſelf on board 
for an hour at a time or more. In 


the evening he was placed by the fide 


of a brook, with a rod and line: I have 
H | ſeen 


„ 
ſeen him catch perch of a pound weight, 
as faſt as his ſervant could bait his 
hook, | 


] remain, Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, 


T. W. 


LET. 
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LETTER XII. 
To W. M. Eſq. 


SIR, 


| T RES BL, in Nottinghamfhire, is 
| one of the moſt beautiful inland ſpots 
in all England ; the park is fifteen mea- 
ſured miles round ; the neareſt houſe to 
the Duke's is the Inn at Palethorp, be- 


longing to his eſtate, with a few cottages 
for labourers. The houſe is an elegant 
building, ere&ed by Mr. Carr, archite& 
of York, and finiſhed the year after 
the Duke married. As his Grace kept 
race-horſes, it was a pretty fight every 
H 2. Sunday, 
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Sunday (che Duke's public day) to ſee 
them dreſſed, with their riders in erimſon 
clothes trimmed with white, to the num- 
ber of eighteen or more. Weſtward of 
the houſe is a large lake, near a mile in 
length, and a quarter of a mile broad, 
with an iſland near the top. It contained 
a large flat-bottomed yacht, with a cabin 
capable of dining twelve perſons ; a little 
failing-boat, half-decked ; a Dutch one 
with lee-boards. Theſe were all drefſed 
on public days with their colours. I have 
often ſeen them fail round the iſland 
and back again; but the Dutch packet 
was the fleeteſt, by reaſon of the lee- 
boards, which kept her up to the wind. 
There was likewiſe a model of a fifty gun 
frigate, about fifteen feet long; with 
braſs guns, and every thing complete. 

She 
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She was built at Jacob's Wells, near Briſ- 
tal, and purchaſed by Sir James Laroche far 
£+1600; who preſented her to the Duke, 
and conveyed her over land to Thoreſby, 
upon à carriage made on purpoſe. Be- 
ſides theſe veſſels, there were ſeveral Scar- 
borough cobbles, boats, and canoes. 
When they all moored near the houſe, at 
the bottom of the lake adjoining. the 
little battery, they had the appearance of 
a fleet. The lake emptied itſelf under 
ground, and appearing again at the end 
of a riding, formed a beautiful caſcade 
into a round baſin ; running, from thence 
into a canal, you loſt ſight of it near the 
kennels, down a. ſecond caſcade, till it 
_ croffed the high-road from Nottingham to 
Blithe. The kennels were near a mile 
rom the manſion; by looking through 

H 3 the 
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the arch of which, you had a beautiful 
view of all the buildings, offices, water, 
and ſhipping. The park was ſtocked 
with plenty of deer, - reckoned the fineſt 
flavoured veniſon in England. There were 
likewiſe about eight or ten head of red 

deer; but theſe latter often ſtraying in the 
foreſt of Sherwood „Lord Byron, who then 
kept the King's ſtag-hounds, would pur- 
"ſue them into Thoreſby-park ; which fo 
diſturbed the herd, that his Grace was 
at laſt determined to deſtroy them, which 
he did. Before this happened, his Lord- 
*"thip's hounds had driven one of the out- 
lying red deer into the lake: this was 
While his Grace was at dinner. As the ſtag | 
baffled their utmoſt attempts to take him, 
Lord Byron ſent to the Duke to lend a 


boat for that purpoſe. His Grace order- 
ed 
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ed the Captain of his veſſels to lend 
no boat, or any other aſſiſtance ; ſaying, 
c as the hounds had driven him in, they 
« might drive him out again.” His 
Lordſhip was not much beloved of the 
Duke, or any of his neighbours. His 
Grace could not forget the death of his 
friend Mr. Chaworth, whom Lord Byron 
killed at the Star and Garter tavern, Pall- 
Mall, then kept by Fenmore. Mr. Cha- 
worth breakfaſted with the Duke the 
morning of his death. As they went out, 
I fol lowed them to the porter's-lodge. 
On their way thither, Mr. Chaworth in- 
vited his Grace to dine with him and 
the Nottingham Club that day ; but find- 
ing that Lord Byron was of | the party, 
the Duke declined the invitation, ſaying, 
« You will excuſe me; you know I do 

H 4 ce not 
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7 not * He his company.” When his Grace 
came home that night to-bed, 1 informed 
him of Mr. Chaworth's unfortunate death. 
ec c ] am extremely forry,” he replied, ee and 
te am happy 1 was not of the party.“ 


When the houſe at Thoreſby was almoſt 
finiſhed, the Duke and Ducheſs arriv- 
ed, yet not a lady of faſhion came to pay 
her Grace a viſit; the Ducheſs of Norfolk 
declared ſhe would never viſit her, as did 
many other ladies of the country adjoin- 
ing , therefore cards y were ſent to thoſe gen- 
tlemen of ſmall fortune who had WIVES, Tn. 
viting them to Thoreſby for a few days, 
T his was often the caſe, or ſhe would have 
Yall but very few female Hiſitors.. However, 


theſe attended ſoon, without any further 


invitation, on public days: the reaſon 


of 
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of which being on Sundays, was owing to 
ſome diſlike to the company of the clergy. 
I muſt confeſs I did not wonder at this, 
after the Duke's marriage with * 
Chudleigh, 


After being at Thoreſby a ſhort time, 
the Ducheſs declared to Mr. Sherring, the 
land-ſteward, that ſhe ſhould part with all 
the Duke's old ſervants, as ſhe did not 
like them (She knew they were ac⸗ 
quainted with her paſt tricks). Mr. Sher. 
ring repreſented the impropriety of ſuch 
an act, as ſome of them were born in 
the family, and others had lived in it 
many years: but finding her determined 
on their diſcharge, he adviſed her to da 
it gradually, leſt it might give umbrage 
to the Duke, She accordingly began 
| with 


yer + 
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with Mr. Simpſon, the architect, who had 
hved with his Grace above ten years, 
managed the building of the houſe ac- 
cording to Mr. Carr's plan already men- 
tioned, and given great ſatisfaction. She 


intercepted and broke open his letters : 
one was from a gentleman in Lincoln- 


| ſhire, wiſhing to ſee him about erecting 
a hot- houſe. Now, Sir, the Duke always 


permitted him to make the moſt of his | 
profeſſion, ſo that he did not neglect his 
Grace's .buſineſs. This indulgence the 
Duckeſs would not allow; ſhe quarrelled 
with him every day, abuſing him more 
ke 2 fiſn- woman than a lady, till at 
laſt he quitted the Duke's ſervice. 


She next attempted your humble ſexs 


vant, though not with equal ſucceſs. One 
morning 
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morning his Grace deſired me to re- 
move his clothes from their former place 
to his wardrobe in a new part of the 
houſe, while he was out a-ſhooting ; 
told me he ſhould not take either of 
his footmen with him that day, that they 
might aſſiſt me. The inſtant he was gone, 
the two men and myſelf ſet about our 
orders. The Ducheſs met the men with 
a load as they croſſed the court · yard, and 
made them take it back. I was on ſome 
ſteps reaching the upper ſhelves when 
ſhe entered : ſhe took hold of the flap of 
my coat, and pulled me off, abuſing me 
in her uſual manner, for daring, as ſhe 
ſaid, to remove any thing without ber 
permiſſion. 1 told her it was by the 
Duke's orders, and I ſhould certainly 


obey them. She then left me in a dread- 
ful 
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ful paſſion. In about half an hour T was 
Tent for to Mr. Sherring”s office. He adviſ- 
ed me to acknowledge myſelf in a fault 
for anſwering the Ducheſs, and he would 
take her my conceſſion. This for the ſake 
of peace I agreed to, and never mentions 
ed it to the Duke. 


She was one evening afterwards at cards 
in company with Sir James Laroche and 
Lady, Sir Francis Molyneux (She little 
thought, at that time, ſhe ſhould ever be 
his priſoner), Colonel Litchfield, Cap- 
tain George Brown, and many more of his 
Grace's intimate friends. Having made 
ſome miſtake, it was obſerved, and the 
trick challenged by her opponents: but 
notwithſtanding their aſſertion was corro- 
borated by her own partner, ſhe. would 

not 
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mot give it up; and her fury increaſed to 
that degree on being oppoſed, that ſhe 


abuſed every one in the room (the poor 
Duke not daring to ſay a word), and 
at laſt ordered them all to quit the houſe. 
Sir James and Lady went early the next 
morning, without taking leave of her; 
and before dinner-time not one of the 
reſt remained, 1 met Captain George 
Brown as he was going, who told me 
what had happened over night, ſaying, 
4 D.——ga the B-—h, I with the D4 
« would fly away with her.” My good 


Lord was now left without à gentleman 
to ſpeak to. However, the day following 
a meſſenger was diſpatched with a letter 

to Colonel Litchfield, who was his Grace's 
particular friend and companion. On his 
return to Thoreſby, the Duke was again 


made 
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made happy. The maitres d'hotel, or 


 houſe-ſtewards, the Ducheſs frequently 
changed: ſhe had three in two years. 
Her friend the Ducheſs of Queenſberry 
recommended one of theſe, whoſe name 
was Graham. This fellow, to gain fa- 
vour with his new miſtreſs, uſed to ſalt 
legs and ſhoulders of mutton for the 
ſervants-hall, and frequently ſent them 
ſinking meat —ſo bad, that whole joints 
were thrown into the hog-tub. He af- 
fronted the ſteward's-room-· man one day, 
who reſenting it, was overheard accuſing 
him of an attempt to commit a deteſt- 
able crime. This ſoon ſtopped his mouth, 
and as it got wind, he was thoroughly 
hated by all the ſervants about the houſe. 
Indeed, myſelf and a few more knew his 
character before he came; but durſt not 

x acquaint 
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acquaint his Grace, for fear of che reſent- 


ment of the Ducheſs, who would have 


called it malice. One night being haſtily 


called to wait on the Duke, knowing his 
Grace to be very impatient, I fell down 
the firſt flight of ſtairs, owing to the 


careleflneſs of the ſteward's-room-man, 
in not lighting the lamp as uſual. As I 
reproved him for his negle& rather ſharp- 
ly, his Grace afterwards enquired the 


reaſon : on my telling him, he ſaid I 
ſhould have acquainted Graham. I an- 


ſwered, he was of ſo infamous a character, 
that I never would ſpeak to him on any 
account. No?” ſays his Grace, then 
« we muſt part. Befides,” he continued, 
de you never inform me of what's going 
«© on in the houſe.” I told him I never 


would ſee him robbed, or wronged in any 


thing; 
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ching; but if every little incident was | 
to be mentioned, his Grace muſt devote 
all his time to hear complaints: this 1 
thought as derogatory to his dignity, as 
it was contrary to my temper and diſpo- 
fition, *© Whitehead,” ſays he, we 
ee muſt part.” I comforted myſelf as well 
as I could by reſlecting on my faithful 
ſervice, and relying on the promiſes made 
by the Duke to provide for me for life; 
if I quitted him: however, the next 
morning Colonel Litchfield informed me 


the Duke thought no more of che affair. 
Indeed I had fully acquitted him in my 


mind of any harſhneſs towards me, as I 
well knew my old friend the Ducheſs 
was at the bottom of the buſineſs; at 
the inſtigation, perhaps, of this Graham, 
whom 1 ſoon afterwards had the ſatisfac- 

5 - tion 
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tion of ſeeing diſcharged, and hooted out 
of the park by the ſtable- boys. He had 
learnt her Grace ſome pretty tricks during 
the ſhort time he ſtaid in the family; 
but this was needleſs, as ſhe had plenty 
of them before. When the Duke was 
a bachelor, the poor people came from 
the neighbouring villages and cottages, 
every Monday (the day after the public 
day), bringing their pitchers for the pot- 
liquor and broken victuals; and never 
went empty away : but the ſcene was 
now changed, the hog-tub was the only 
receiver of ber Grace's bounty. The poor 
paſſing their late hoſpitable benefactor's 
houſe, in their way to his Grace of 
Newcaſtle, where they were ever ſure of 
relief, was not a pleaſing ſight to any 
humane mind. Our ſteward's room was 

* now 
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now allowed but two bottles of wine at 
dinner, and one at ſupper, for ſixteen peo- 


ple; no ſervant permitted to ſee a friend, 
or to aſk them into the ſteward's room. 
She ordered the curtains to be taken | 
down, that ſhe might ſee all over the 
room: as the ſecond beſt ſtair- caſe com- 
manded a full view of it, if the ſer- 
vants were not gone to bed before their 
Graces went up ftairs, ſhe would ſend 
down orders for that purpoſe ; ſaying, 
ſhe would have no guzzling at that time 
of night. The porter had fpecial or- 
ders to ſend from the gate every per- 
ſon who wanted any favour or aſſiſt- 
ance. Indeed, if the hearty curſes of 
the poor did her Grace any good, ſhe 


never failed to enjoy enough of them; 


not one could give her a good word. 
4 f But 
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But I exceed my uſual limits : ſhall 
therefore only add that I am, and ever 
ſhall remain, 


Your very humble Servant, 


T. W. 
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LETTER XII. 
To W. M. Eſq. 


S1R, | | 
THE uſual amuſement of the Ducheſs, 


in the morning of a wet day when at 
Thoreſby, was a concert; during the per- 
formance of which ſhe generally indited 
her letters, having ſeveral pens employed at 
the ſame time in different languages. She 
would talk likewiſe to Mr. Simpſon the 
architect about ſome alterations, and yet 
be very attentive to the muſic; would 
often cry, Bravo! bravo! Miſs Bate, 


&« do me the favour of ſinging that again. 


« Mr. 
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« Mr. Main the librarian), you write 
« ſo and ſo: Mrs. 
© and you, Miſs ——, c. This was all 
done by her with the greateſt eaſe and 


„you write 


perſpicuity imaginable. I never heard 
of her equal; ſhe being endowed with 
an uncommon ſhare of ſenſe, though too 
often it was applied to very bad pur- 
poſes. Her band generally conſiſted of 
the following performers, viz. Mr. 
Markordt, harpſicord, a ſervant, as mu- 
ſic-maſter ; Colonel Glover, firſt violin; 
Mr. Zun, ſecond violin, groom of the 
chamber; myſelf, tenor, the Duke's va- 
let; Mr. Siprihni, violoncello; Mr. Lilly, 
ſen. firſt horn, footman to the Ducheſs; 
Mr. Preſley, ſecond horn, footman like- 


wiſe ; and Miſs Bate ſung. 


I 3 When 
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When their Graces expected company 
to tea and cards, the muſic was ordered to 


play them up ſtairs into the drawing- room, 
her three maids of honour to attend and 
uſher the ladies into her preſence, being 
at thoſe times ranged in a row, accord- 
ing to precedence. When tea was over, 
and the viſitors ready for cards, the muſic 
ceaſed. Whenever her Grace hired a 
young woman for one of her maids of ho- 
nour, her caution to them was, © Take 
te care of the men; they will firſt ſqueeze 
ce your hand, next kiſs you: growing 
&« bolder, they will attempt your boſom ; 
ce which gained, they will ſoon try for 
& ſomething elſe: now be you a good girl, 
ec and remember my advice.” At dinner 
time, and in company of a dozen or 
more, I have often known the Ducheſs 

| riſe 
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riſe from table, having ſtuffed moſt im- 
moderately, go into the adjoining room, 
leaving the door open, where after vio- 
lently caſcading in the hearing of all, a 
glaſs of Madeira was ſent as a bracer : 
ſhe would then return to her company 
ſmiling, and fry, 1 beg your par- 
« don; a fit of the gout juſt took me in 
cc the ſtomach ; but I am now much bet- 
cc ter,” « We are extremely happy to hear 
& that your Grace is better; you muſt 
ce have another glaſs of Madeira—Pray fill 
cher Grace a good bumper, and we will 
ce take one to drink to her better health.” 
ce Indeed it will be too much for me.“ * Oh 
te no, your Grace muſt have it; it will do 
ce you good.” .** Well, if you inſiſt.” After 
the bumpers had gone round, Sir, the 
converſation recommenced. Now your 

I 4 Grace 


Le 


etc Grace muſt endeavour to eat a bit; 


« your ſtomach being empty, it will do 
e you infinite ſervice.” The dinner and 
deſſert being over, and well waſhed down 
with plenty of her favourite liquor, © Well, 
© my good Ducheſs, how does your Grace 
© now?” „ think I find myſelf a very 
& little better; and if this good com- 
© pany will excuſe me, Iwill retire to the 
next room By all means, if it will 
ce be conducive to your Grace's health.” 
Her 8 of honour were then called; 
the 3 attended her to the room; 
and when ſhe was ſettled on the ſopha, 
he returned, ordering the door to be ſhut. 
As the company were generally now 
more quiet than uſual, for fear of diſ- 
turbing her ſlumbers, ſhe, in return for 


ſuch complaiſance, entertained them with 
the 
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the melody of her throat and noſtrils 
till tea-time. When ſhe re- entered the 


room, ſhe would be much better, except 
a violent head-ach that troubled her: 
thus ſhe continued, with a white pocket- 
handkerchief tied round her head till 
cards began. Now ſhould any trick of 
Dame Fortune diſcompoſe her ſweet tem- 
per (which was but too often the caſe), 
if the company eſcaped, the ſervants were 
ſure of feeling the effects of her reſent- 
ment the remainder of the evening. It 
was her uſual cuſtom in hat weather, 
while at table, to riſe from her chair, 
and fan herſelf, by taking hold of her 
petticoats, and well ſhaking them; then 
looking round to the footmen (who, as 
well as the company, generally found 
their olfactory nerves offended during the 


operation), 
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operation), Here, turn this dog out 
ce of the room,” ſays ſhe. Now, Sir, it 
often unfortunately happened that the - 
Fence continued to increaſe, after the ſup- 
poſed offender was baniſhed; in which 
caſe ſhe artfully contrived to throw the 
blame on the footmen. © How dare 
« you, firrah, preſume to wait here in 
« ſuch dirty ſtockings? Get ye out of 
cc the room immediately, and change 
cc them.” Her Grace was ever com- 
plaining of a pain in her ſtomach and 
head; though it could not be wondered 
at, for ſhe never allowed nature ſufficient 
time to digeſt her victuals. Between 
breakfaſt and dinner- time, while airing 
in the park, I have known her order 
the carriage home five or ſix times, and 
take tea, chocolate, ſweet cakes, and 

Madeira, 
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Madeira, or ſome other damper, every 
time ſhe returned. 


I cannot help mentioning one inſtance 
of her cunning, though I believe other 
ladies have found this trick anſwer their 
ends as well as the Ducheſs: it was 
this. When ſhe wanted a ſum of money 


of the Duke, to remit abroad to the 
funds, or for ſome other purpoſe ; if ſhe 
found any difficulty in procuring it, 
which was ſometimes the caſe, as ſhe 
kept his Grace as poor as a mouſe, 
ſhe would order her maid to tell White- 
head, that the Duke was to lie in ſuch 
a room ; therefore he muſt ſee the bed 
ready that night, One of her maids 
mult now attend, and fit up with her 
every night; not leaving her even in 
the 
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the day- time, without another ſupplying 
her place; nor were they ſuffered to 
quit the room, though his Grace might 


wiſh to ſpeak to her on particular bu- 
ſineſs; thus keeping him at a diſtance, 


till ſhe had gained her point, though it 


were a month or more. 


I am dear Sir, &c. 


T. W. 


LE IT- 
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LETTER XIV. 
To W. M. Eſq. 


SIR, 
AS you have often defired me to in- 


form you how I came to live with 


the Duke, I ſhall now trouble you with 


a few lines on that ſubject. I was two 
years ſervant to Mr. Henry, now Sir 


Henry Oxenden, ſon of Sir George 


Oxenden, near Wiggin in Kent, Sir 
Henry living at Broom-houſe on Bar- 
ham Down, the family ſeat formerly be- 


longing to Sir Baſil Dixwell. I engag- 


ed in his ſervice the fame year that he 
married 


— 


„ 
married a Miſs Chudleigh, couſin of our he- 
roine of immortal memory ; though unlike 
her kinſwoman in diſpoſition, being a wor- 
thy good woman, Having reſided all this 
time in the country, which did not ſuit my 
inclination, I was determined to leave 
Mr. Oxenden when we got to town : AC- 
cordingly 1 gave him warning, telling 
bim 1 thought I might, at my age, do 
better for myſelf in London; and hoped 


he would not be my hindrance, He 
ſaid I might rely on his good offices, 
if he could be of any ſervice to me: 
; indeed I ever found him a moſt excel- 
lent maſter. Soon afterwards I was in- 
formed that the Duke of Kingſton want- 
ed a travelling valet. This news pleaſed 
me much: I thought, if I could get into 
a Duke's ſervice, I ſhould be provided 

5 for, 
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for, for life. I mentioned it to my wor- 
thy maſter, who gave me a letter of re- 
commendation to his Grace, which I loſt. 
no time in taking to the Duke. Having 
ſent it in by the porter, he returned, tell- 
ing me there had been eight or ten after 
the place already, and three then waiting to 
ſpeak to his Grace: but,“ ſays he, you 
c are the man; I muſt ſend the others 
« away.” The Duke agreed with me im- 
mediately, deſired his compliments to 
Mr. Oxenden, with thanks, telling him 
he would call on him the next day; 
which he did. In a week's time I be- 
came his Grace's ſervant, being then in 
my twenty- fifth year: the Duke was juſt 
to a day twenty years older than my- 
ſelf; both being born the ſecond of 
April, his Grace in 1712, myſelf 1732. 

The 
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The ſecond year of my ſervice I was 
taken extremely ill, and ſent to Knightſ- 


bridge for the air. During this time the 
Duke met Mr. Oxenden, and mentioning 


my bad ſtate of health to him, he very 


kindly offered me an apartment at his 


houſe on Barham Down; which I declin- 


ed with thanks, as I found myſelf get- 
ting better. Two years after this Mr. 


Oxenden came to town for a few months, 


and ſent for me to his bouſe : he en- 


quired after my health; and whether or no 
I was happy in the Duke's ſervice. I 
anſwered that I was never happier in my 
life; that his Grace was very good to me. 
He replied, he was glad to hear me ſay 
ſo; that, had it been otherwiſe, his inten- 
tions were to put me in poſſeſſion of the 


Crown Inn, at Rocheſter ; which was the 
buſineſs 
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buſineſs he ſent for me concerning, as he 
could wiſh to do me a ſervice. I re- 
turned him my moſt ſincere thanks for 
this new mark of his favour, which I 
ſhall ever gratefully remember; told him 
he had already made me completely 

happy, by his kind recommendation to | 
the Duke, who had ſhewn a great par- 
tiality for me, promiſing to take care 
of me as long as I lived ; that I relied 
with confidence on his Grace's honour, 
which I made no doubt but he would 
fulfil, Nor ſhould I be diſappointed at 
this day, had it not been for the machina- 
tions of a vile woman, who counteracted 
all his good deſigns, preventing himſelf, 
as well as me, and many others, from en- 
joying our deſires. When the time came 


that I acquainted his Grace of my inten- 
K tions 
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tions of leaving his ſervice, he expreſſed 


no ſurpriſe, well knowing the reaſon : he 


only deſired me not to mention the mat- 
ter to any one. Soon afterwards their 
Graces left Thoreſby, and went to Ply- 
mouth. I was now informed that Mr. 
Poynter was to quit the Duke's ſervice 
as maſter of the horſe, and retire upon 
L. Go per year during pleaſure. This gave 
me reaſon to expect the ſame favour from 
his Grace, eſpecially as I had his word 
I ſhould be provided for. When the new 
valet came, recommended by the Ducheſs, 
J ftill kept my place; dreſſing the Duke 
at uſual for two months, and ſhewing my 
ſucceſſor every thing in my power. I 
delivered an inventory of the wardrobe 
to his Grace, a copy of which I alſo 
gave to the new valet, whom I found 
= as 
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as capable of the place as I ſhould of 
being commanding · officer in the army. I 
found ſince, his ſtay was but ſhort, be- 
ing ſucceeded by a ſervant that lived 


with Lord Barrington, whoſe name was 


Stithers. On a journey to Bath, taking 
Weymouth in the way, his Grace here 
expreſſed his diſlike of Smithers, having 
ſent to London for another. The time 
being come for the departure of myſelf 
and Mr. Poynter, we took leave of his 
Grace, when he preſented me with fix 
guineas, to bear my expences ; the Du- 
cheſs likewiſe gave me a little Moco-box 


that contained twenty more. We then 


took leave of the family, and ſet off for 
Mr. Poynter's eſtate, which he had pur- 
chaſed ſome time before. He was born 
in the family, and, as a mark of gratitude 
10 K 2 to 
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to his noble benefactor, had left this ef- 
tate to the Duke by will, in caſe his 


Grace ſurvived him; having obtained it 
while in the Duke's ſervice. It was worth 
two hundred per annum; contained ſeven 
miles of manor for ſporting, and plenty 
of game; ſituated in Hertfordſhire, with- 
in thirty miles of London. Thither we 
repaired ; and Mr, Poynter, being a moſt 
excellent ſhot, ſoon killed me three brace 
of partridges ; which I took to London 
with me, leaving a brace with a friend of 
Mr. Poynter's, as a preſent : the reſt I 
took to Mr. J. Fozard, an old fellow- 
ſervant, we having lived twelve years in 


the Duke's. ſervice together. I ftaid here 
four days, and then ſet off for Bath, he 
bearing me company as far as Houn- 
ſlow ; where we took leave of each other, 
| and 


E. 

and have never met ſince ; he dying ſoon 
after the trial of the Ducheſs. When 1 
arrived at the Three Tuns inn, at Bath, 
belonging to the Duke's eſtate, the bells 
were rung ; thinking his Grace was come 
to town, till I convinced them to the con- 
trary. Here I have reſided ever fince. 1 
ſhall conclude at preſent, by obſerving, 
that after my noble maſter's deceaſe, Mr. 
Poynter, as well as Mr. Williams, and 
myſelf, were aſtoniſhed to find ourſelves 
mentioned in the Duke's will as follows : 
«& To Poynter, Whitehead, and Williams, 
© £.200 each.“ 


I am, Sir, Ac. 


* _— 
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LETTER XV, 


To W. M. Eſq. 


$I R, . | 
THE moſt noble and illuſtrious Prince 
Evelyn Pierrepoint, ſecond and laſt 
Duke of Kingſton, ſon of William, only 
ſon of the late Duke; Marquis of Dor- 
cheſter, Earl of Kingſton, Viſcount New- 
ark, and Baron Pierrepoint of Holme 
Pierrepoint, Lieutenant General of his 
Majeſty*s Forces, and Knight of the moſt 
Noble Order of the Garter, ſucceeded his 
grandfather the 5th March, 1725-6. He 
has left ſeveral nephews and nieces, child- 
ren 


es = 


ren of his only ſiſter, the Lady of Sir Philip 
Meadows, His Grace was one of the firſt 
noblemen who diſcovered their attach- 
ment to the preſent illuſtrious family on 
the throne, by the raiſing a regiment to 


aſſiſt his Majeſty's forces in cruſhing the 


Rebellion in 1745. He was endowed 


with many ſhining virtues : indeed, could 
he ever have had his will, the ſevere | 
tongue of flander herſelf could never have 


impeached his conduct. Never was man 
happier than the Duke before he parted 
with his freedom; he could then enjoy 


the company of his friends, which he did 


at Thoreſby in the ſhooting-ſeaſon. At 
that time the Marquis of Granby, Lord 
Robert Sutton, Colonel Mordaunt, who 
was one of his Grace's- officers in his regt- 
ment, and brother ta the Earl of Peter- 
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borough; the Honourable Mr. Belliſy, 
brother to Lord Falconbridge; Colonel 
Litchfield, Captain George Brown, Sir 
Charles Sedley, and many others, to the 
number of twelve or fourteen. The Duke 
was generally the firſt up in the morning, 
giving orders to call the cn after 
breakfaſt they were divided into / fmall 
parties, taking different routes, firſt fixing 
the place and hour of meeting for re- 
freſhment : the horſes were then loaded 
with Canteens, containing cold proviſions 
of all kinds, and ſeveral ſtew-pans for 
warming; which was oftener done under 
a hedge than at a farm-houſe. Dinner 
was ordered at fix o'clock; the ſervant's 
hall dinner was at one, for the ſtable- 
men, footmen, &c. I have frequently 
counted above a hundred ſet down at 
| 76 95 4 | Okce. 
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once. The ſteward's room dinner was at 
two; this table would not diſgrace a gen- 
tleman of ten thouſand a year. If any 
gentlemen called while the Duke was 
out a-ſporting, if the ſteward's room din- 
ner was ready, they dined with us. The 
ſervants were then at board-wages, which 
were never taken off, though his Grace 
provided every thing during the com- 
panys ſtay with him. At theſe times, if 
he went on a viſit ever ſo long, the ſer- 
vants who attended him enjoyed the ſame 
indulgence. I believe, Sir, there are few : 
like him at this day: the preſent” race of 
young nobility and gentry are too fond 
of the company of gamblers, who call 
themſelves gentlemen ; rather chooſing to 
loſe a thonſand pounds at a fitting, than 
keep an hoſpitable table, or beſtow ten 


pounds 
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pounds in charity. When the Duke and 
his company returned to dinner, their 
converſation chiefly turned on ſporting : 
his Grace was reckoned the beſt noble- 
man · ſhot in England, except Lord Ravenſ- 
worth, whom the Duke ſometimes viſited 
at Denby Dale, in Yorkſhire. After they 
had. finiſhed their bottle, cards or con- 
verſation took place till ſupper-time, 
when ſome cold things were ſerved upy; 
in particular a loin of mutton, which Lord 
Robert Sutton was ſo fond of, that he 
never fat down to ſupper without one; it 
would do you good to ſee with what ap- 
petite he ate it. I have ſeen him ſcrape 
the bones of a ſmall one entirely him- 
ſelf, His Grace ſeldom exceeded the 
hour of twelve, retiring and leaving the 
gentlemen to enjoy their bottle as long as 

they 
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they thought proper. Thus every one 
was pleaſed during their ſtay, Sometimes 
they took a trip to Holme Pierrepoint for 
variety. The Duke had not ſuch viſitors 
then, as he was obliged to put up wich 
after his marriage. He had not the 
leaſt pride in his compoſition ; would 
converſe with his moſt menial ſervans 
with the greateſt affability and good na- 
ture; ; polite to all, having no vulgarity 
about him; never ſwore, or called any 
one out of his name (except that vil- 
lain Dicks, already mentioned); ; in return, 
he expected his orders to be obeyed moſt 
ſcrupulouſly. He was very whimſical in 
dreſſing in the country. I have known 
him change his ſhooting-dreſs four times 
in a morning before he went out, re- 
turning often to change ſomething or 

| other. 
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other. I ſhall give you a lift of articles 


taken to Pierrepoint only for one week's 


ſhooting, viz. Six frocks or jackets; 
twelve waiſtcoats, different ſorts ; thirty 
pair of breeches; twenty pair of different 


ſorts of ſtockings ; ſixteen ſhirts ; fix pair 
of boots; fix pair of half boots ; fix pair of 
ſpatterdaſhes ; fix pair of ſhoes ; ſix pair 
3 gloves; three hats, with other things 
in proportion; add to theſe his guns, &c. 
fo that his carriage was loaded inſide and 
out, like a age coach, 


The year after his marriage, the Duke 
took his Ducheſs with him to Holme 
Pierrepoint eſtate, worth, as I have been 

informed, ten thouſand pounds per annum ; 

| the paſturage being very good, and only 
four miles from Nottingham. One day's 
4 reſt dence 
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reſidence did for her Grace; ſhe would 


not ſtay there on any account; the 
church being ſo near the houfe, ſhe 
ſaid, it put her in mind of her morta- 
lity ; to think her remains mult lie there, 
made her very unhappy ; ſhe therefore 
returned to Thoreſby the next day, 
defiring her dear Lord would ſtay there. 
till the Saturday following with the ref 
of the gentlemen, making themſelves 
28 eaſy as they could in her abſence; 
though ſhe might have ſpared herſelf 
that ſpeech, they being always much 
happier without her company than with 
it. This was ever the opinion of all 
her Grace's acquaintance, and ſervants, 
as well as that of, Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, 


T. W. 
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LET PEN Ai. 


To W. M. Eſq. 


88 IX., | D321 
] CANNOT forbear giving you ſome 
little account of the tireſome journeys 
I have frequently taken, while in his 
Grace's ſervice, leaving you to judge 
whether I was deſerving or not of the 
promiſes ſo often made by the Duke, 


as formerly mentioned. Coming from 
London to Thoreſby, his Grace intended 
to lie that night at Mr. Crabtree's, the 


George, at Grantham; which is one hun- 


dred and ten miles; the ſtone ſtands 


cloſe 
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cloſe to the gateway, T he Rev. Richard 
Sutton of Kelham accompanied the 
Duke, who always called him Dickey. 
We left London at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and arrived at Grantham at 
ſix in the evening. There had been a 
wedding kept that day at Crabtree's ; 
and the houſe being dirty, his Grace 
would not ſtay, but ordered the horſes 
on immediately for Newark, thirteen 
miles farther, to the ſign of the Duke 
of Kingſton's Arms. When we got there, 
a company or two of ſoldiers were juſt 
come to town, and all the  _ 
taken up by the officers; we therefore 
went on to Scarthingmore, within three 
miles of Tuxford. This houſe was built 
by the Duke for drovers, &c. One 
Wadſworth took it, who had been waiter 


1 at 
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at Marmaduke Skerry's, commonly call- 
ed Duke Skerry, who kept the George 
inn at Stamford. As Wadſworth was 
much reſpected, and the houſe likely to 
ſucceed as an inn, his Grace ordered 
ſeveral additions to be made, which f̃en- 
dered it fit to accommodate any travellers 
of what rank or reſpectability ſoever. This 


was thirteen miles farther, and within 
ten miles of Thoreſby ; ſeven of which 

were croſs the country. The Duke there- 7 
fore determined to ſtay here the night, 

eſpecially as it was now paſt eleven 
o'clock. I made his Grace's bed, which 
I always did myſelf on a journey. After 
ſupper, he aſked me, If I had put his 
ce ſheets and mattreſs on ?” I anſwered, 
I put on the ſheets ; but there being a 


very good mattreſs, I had not put his 
. 
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Grace's on. © Then,” ſays he, © put it on 
ce immediately.” I was obliged therefore 


to remake the bed, though very much 


fatigued with ſo long a journey. We 


reached Thoreſby the next morning at 
twelve o'clock. 


When I mentioned this circumſtance 
to Mr. Poynter, „What's that,” ſays 
he, * to what happened to me during 


the Rebellion? His Grace had a tent- | 


&« bedſtead, which was put up every 
60 night during the march. I left it 
« behind, and was obliged to go back 
ce twenty miles to fetch it, before he 


© would go to bed. This made me re- 


© member not to neglect any thing for 


e the future.” I now thought myſelf 


well off, and ſecretly made the ſame re- 
"” ſolution, 


i 
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ſolution. Another time his Grace came 
from London on purpoſe to dine with Lord 
Robert Sutton, according to promiſe : this 
was one hundred and twenty-ſix miles. 
When we reached Duke Skerry's at Stam- 
ford, his Grace had a ſmall refreſh- 
ment. Having rode ninety mites, I thought 
he would have excuſed me from wait- 
ing on him at table ; but he inſiſted on 
my attendance. We then proceeded on 
our journey to Lord Sutton's, nd arriv- 
ed juſt as the ſecond courſe was ſerving in. 


His Grace, with Dr. Richard Sutton, 
being determined another time to go 
from Thoreſby to Newmarket in one 
day, ſent his carriage the preceding 
evening to Duke Skerry's at Stamford, 
with two footmen, to be ready the next 

”, morning, 
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morning, intending to ride thither on 


horſeback himſelf. I muſt confeſs I felt 


myſelf a little piqued, in not being al- 
lowed to go in the carriage with the 
footmen the evening they departed ; it 
being a great way to ride on horſeback 
to Newmarket. However, we ſet off early 
the next morning acroſs the country, as 
though on a fox-chaſe, for Grantham, 
to the inn with this couplet written on the 
_ fign-poſt, which held a bee-hive, 


4 Two rarities are, Grantham, only thine 3 
« A lofty ſteeple, and a living ſign.” 


Here a poſt-chaiſe was ordered for the 
Duke and the Door, to take them to 
Stamford; where we were no ſooner ar- 
rived, than the Duke told me I might 
have a chaiſe if I pleaſed. I believe I was 

| BW wrong 
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wrong in refuſing his kind offer; but 1 
thanked his Grace, telling him, as I had 
rode ſo far, I would endeavour to reach 
Newmarket on horſeback, which I effected. 
After his Grace was gone to bed that night, 
on ſearching his pockets (which I always 
did before I put away his clothes), I found 
fix guineas. When he came to dreſs . 
the next morning as uſual, I gave him 
the money, together with ſome papers, 
and a few ſhillings. He returned 
the money, ſaying, Here, White- 
& head, you had a hard journey yeſter- 
« day; take this for your | reſolution.” 
| Though I every night took papers as 
well as money from his pockets, yet I can 
ſafely ſwear, that, during the whole time 
of my ſervitude, I never once looked at 


the inſide of any letter they contained. 
Another 
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Another fatiguing journey I under- 
went with his Grace from Thoreſby to 
Bath, in company with Sir James La- 
roche. We ſet out at ſeven in the 
morning, dined at Birmingham, and lay 
at the Hop- pole at Worceſter. I never 
felt more pain on a journey in my life; 
it being a wet day, and the roads very 
bad. We were compelled likewiſe to 
wait for horſes at almoſt every ſtage, 
making it ſo late that it was near twelve 
o'clock before we reached Worceſter. 
For ſeveral of the laſt miles I was ſo 
tired, that I rode aſide, like a woman, 
for eaſe. I had likewiſe caught a violent 
cold from being ſo often wet. The Duke 
perceiving me look ill, ordered me to get 


ſomething good and warm going ta bed. 
1 The 


1 
The next morning we ſet off; and, aſter 
riding about a mile, I experienced the 
loſs of a piece in the /eat of my buck- ſein 


breeches, This was a circumſtance that 


never happened to me before, even on 
the longeſt journey, When we got to 
the Bell Inn at Glouceſter, I begged his 
Grace would 'indulge me with a 'chaile : 
he deſired me to get on the ſeat. This 
came very unexpectedly, the Ducheſs not 
being then with him. I told him I was 
ſo ſors it was impoſſible I could bear 
the ſhaking of the box; he therefore or- 
dered a chaiſe for 'me and Sir James 
Laroche's ſervant the reſt of the way. 


I ſhall trouble you with the recital of 
one more journey, which was from Lon- 
don to Bath; wherein I was near loſing 


I my 
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my life. Sir James Laroche was again of 
the party. We came very well to Speen- 
hill: the Duke's carriage had got about 
three hundred yards before I could mount 
my horſe, which was near fixteen hands 


high. The maſter of the Inn ler Smith), 
and the oftler who held him while I 
mounted, never told .me of his tricks. 
He carried me very well to the top of 
M.,arlborough Hill, where I diſmounted to 
walk down part of the hill. On en- 
deavouring to remount, the inſtant one 
foot was in the ſtirrup, before I could 
gain my ſeat, he ſet off full ſpeed down 
the remaining part of the hill. On paſſ- 
ing the Duke's carriage 1 recovered my 
ſeat, but could not regain the other 
ſtirrop. I was divided in my opinion, 
whether I ſhould throw myſelf off on one 

hs | fide, 
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fide, or flip down by his tail; being 


chiefly afraid of his falling with me, or 


running againſt ſome carriage on the 


road, as it was now dark. However, I got 


ſafe to near the beginning of the town; 
where he came to, at laſt, after I had 
pulled and ſawed his mouth with the bit 
all the way to very little purpoſe. Here 


Mr. Fozard, Sir James's ſervant, came up 


with me, ſaying, he was happy to find 


me on horſeback ; as he expected to hear 


me groaning on the road, with my bones 


broke, When we got to the Caſtle Inn 


at Marlborough, I believe I drank near 


two quarts of warm punch, to recover 


my ſpirits, and ate a hearty ſupper. The 


next morning when we ſet off, I ſoon 


found myſelf ſeized with a pain in my 
ſtomach, and my ſpeech totally gone. I 


1 © 
* 


got 
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got off my horſe near a mill dam, at ſome 


railing, leaning my ſtomach over the 


rails. Mr. Fozard was on a good way be- 
fore; but miſſing me, came back and found 
me in this poſture. He ſpoke to me: 1 
could not anſwer, but made ſigns for 
ſomething to drink. Being ſomewhat 
eaſier, I mounted and rode on to a little 
pot-houſe, at about a quarter- of a mile 
diſtance : here 1 got a glaſs of brandy, 
and then followed the Duke's carriage, 
Mr. Fozard never quitting me. In half 
an hour afterwards my ſpeech returned, 
and I arrived at Bath without farther pain. 
The next morning, as I was making out 
the travelling expences, which I always 
did at the end of a journey, his Grace 
told me, when I had done writing, he 
would dreſs, I roſe up to anſwer him, 


but 
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bat found my ſpeech had again left me. 


Mr. Wake the apothecary was imme. 
diately ſent for, who bled me. I was put 
to bed, and in about four days perfectly 
recovered, I believe, Sir, you think it 
almoſt incredible that a poſt- horſe ſhould 


run away with his rider: but I aſſure you 


that it happened to me once before, 


coming from Thoreſby to London. 1 
went forward to beſpeak dinner, from 


Biggleſwade to the Swan at Stevenage. 


The moment I paſſed the - turnpike my 
| horſe fet off. Had I been to gain the 


Duke's. eſtate by ſtopping him, I could 
not effect it: it was well for me that the 
road was rather wide, and he had the 


ſagacity to avoid the carriages he met, 


or paſſed, as 1 had no power over his 


mouth. He kept the ſame pace all the 
way 


s ] 
way to the inn- yard, fourteen miles, 
where he ſtopped very quietly. This, 
however, gave time for his Grace's din- 
ner to be ready to put on the table 
the inſtant he arrived. We reached 
London about ſeven o'clock that even- 
ing; one hundred and ten miles in twelve 
hours. The next day his Grace ſet out for 
Farnham in Surrey, to purchaſe Pierrepoint 
Lodge: the journey was performed in lefs 
than four hours. At Plymouth afterwards 
J had a return of my dumb complaint: 
here the Duke ſent for Dr. Gooch, by whoſe 

preſcription I recovered my ſpeech in a | 

| few days. I have had two returns ſince 
at Bath, but not within theſe laſt ſeven 
years. Perhaps this diforder was owing 
to the fright at Marlborough, and drink- 
ing the punch: indeed, I have experi- 
enced 
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enced ſince, that acids of any kind, if 


ever ſo ſparingly taken, will bring on the 


complaint in my ſtomach ; for which 
reaſon I dare not eat an apple or orange, | 
unleſs very ſweet and ripe.—During the 
fixteen years that I ſerved the Duke, I 
had but two lots of clothes given me 7 


the firſt amounting to fifty, the ſecond 


to near ninety pounds: though his Grace, 


when Mr. Poynter was his valet, gave 
his wardrobe regularly the Saturday be- 
fore Eaſter Newmarket-meeting, and the 
Saturday before October. meeting ; never 


leſs than twenty pounds worth at a 
time. At the Duke's deceaſe, his ward- 


robe was not worth leſs than £.2000. 
This I might ſay I had been working 
for day and night—in riding poſt theſe 
and many more diſagreeable journeys 

N during 


1 | 

during my ſervitude. . SE Grace's 
| ft him, I 

ſhould have followed his example, had 
not the Duke promiſed to provide for 


marriage, when Mr. Fozard 


me. The ſecond time I mentioned the 
matter, his Grace replied, <* Never ſpeak 
* to me again on this ſubject; I certainly 
« will take care of you, that you ſhall never 
« want.” I thanked his Grace, and 
never renewed my application afterwards. 
He died within a twelvemonth afcer I 
quitted his ſervice, to the diſappointment 
of the hopes and wiſhes of, 


Dear Sir, 


Your very obliged humble Servant, 


T. W. 
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as butler; whom Miſs C 
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LETTER XVII. 


To W. M. Eſq. 


MS. Aureſs, the widow of the clergy- 


- man who married Captain Hervey 
to Miſs Chudleigh (as mentioned in my 


firſt letter), coming to London ſoon after 


her huſband's death, was often invited to 
Knightſbridge by Miſs C „ who 
made very much of her, for reaſons 
that I need not mention. At that time 
one Thomas Phillips lived with the Duke 


ſoon 


contrived to get married to Mrs. Aureſs. 
; "We 
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She had provided him with a place, 
which was ſteward of the Holme Pierre- 
point eſtate, having a houſe given him with- 
in fifty yards of the Duke's. Here they re- 
fided till near two years after his Grace's 
marriage. Phillips now aſſumed the great 
man; ſcrewing the tenants ſo intolerably 
that they made heavy complaints of him. 
He would take hay, ſtraw, or poultry 
from them, as he pleaſed. A poor 
woman's ſow with a litter of young pigs 
were taken away, and ſent to Nottingham 
market by him, where they were ſold ; 
never returning any of the money ; the 
poor woman being afraid to remonſtrate 
with him, as he threatened to turn any 
of the Duke's tenants out of their farm, 
who gave him the leaſt offence. 
This latter ſtory being told his Grace, 
with 
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with many more, he went to Hone- lane, 
to the inn belonging to his Grace's eſtate, 
kept by Mr. Sandy, and ordered dinner. 
During the preparation he looked ovgr 
his young ſtud; as he always kept his 
brood mares there in paddocks, the 
paſturage being very good. He likewiſe 


fattened all his own beef. When a 
drove of Scotch cattle came through 
Palethorp, the landlord of the inn, who 
faynerly was groom to Madame la Touche, 
picked out as many of the pollards as 
he thought his Grace might want, and 
turned them into the park (never let- 
ting cattle with horns be with the 
ſtud) till the fat ones were wanted; the 


others were then driven to Holme Pierre- 
point, where they were ſoon fattened. 


His Grace returning to dinner, diſcourſed 
with 
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with Mr. Sandy, and queſtioned him con- 
cerning che ſtories about Phillips: finding 
them true, he was ſoon afterwards diſ- 
charged. Phillips then took a houſe at 
Briſtol; living on what he had ſqueezed 
from the poor tenants, about four years, 
and then died. What became of | his 


wite, I know not. 


The year after I left the Duke, pars 
of his Grace's ſtud was fold by auc- | 
tion by Mr. Sandy; ſo much to the 
ſatisfaction of the Duke, and finding no 
one more capable of taking the ſteward- 
ſhip at Holme Pierrepoint, being well 
acquainted with all the eſtate, he was 
appointed to that office immediately; 
and continues in the ſame ſtation now, 
under the Honourable Charles Pierre- 
| M point. 
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point. I know I have been blamed for 
leaving his Grace; but I could not brook 
the treatment I continually received from 
the Ducheſs. When the Duke came after- 
wards to Bath, where he died, I was in- 
formed of his arrival and illneſs by one of 
his ſervants, who likewiſe told me his 
Grace wanted very much to ſee me; that 
he enquired for me two or three times a 
day. I went immediately to his houſe, 
ſending the ſervant to inform the Ducheſs 
(as no one durſt wait on his Grace, or even 
carry a meſſage to him, without her leave). 
She ſent me word to call the next morn- 
ing. When J attended, the ſame orders 
were ſent for calling in the evening, and 
then in the morning again. This continu- 


ed for three days, without ever letting me 


ſee him, though the ſervant informed me 
that 


FF 29 
that his Grace was always aſking for me, tak- 
ing it unkind I did not wait upon him: 
He durſt not acquaint him with my unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts for that purpoſe, for fear 
of his kind lady's reſentment. I then 
wrote a letter, begging Dr. Rains to 
deliver it to my honoured maſter, though 
to no purpoſe ; he durſt not. This Dr. 
Rains the Duke had a great opinion 
of, having brought him from Thoreſby. 
TI next wrote to the Ducheſs, begging 
the favour of attending on his Grace 
during his illneſs; being ſo long uſed 
to his perſon, and better acquainted 
with his manner than the ſervant who 
then waited on him. This was he whom 
the Ducheſs recommended from Lord 
Barrington, as already mentioned. I be- 


lieve ſhe foreſaw ſhe might want his 
M 2 Lord- 
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Lordſhip's aſſiſtance (ſee her Trial). Shg 
ſent me anſwer, that when ſhe wanted, 
ſhe would ſend for me. As I almoſt 
now deſpaired of ſeeing my dear Lord, 
I was determined to make one grand 


Puſh for that purpoſe. Accordingly I 


went the next morning, and entered a 
room on the left hand, as you go into 


the Abbey bath-houſe. In about twa 


minutes I heard the Duke at the top of the 
ſtairs enquiring, Where's Whitehead?“ 
the Ducheſs at the | ſame time afking 


bim if he would have his chair brought 


in. © No,” ſaid he, © I want to ſee 
e Whitehead.“ I inſtantly ruſhed paſt 
ber Grace, who endeavoured to ſtop me 


at the bottom of the ſtair-caſe, aſking 


me where I was going. I met the good 
Duke with tears in my eyes. I never 
ſaw 
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ſaw a man ſo altered in ſo ſhort a time. 
The Ducheſs hurried him immediately 
into the chair, obliging me to go away; 
and I never ſpoke to him afterwards, 


1 am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 


T. W. 


M 3 L 
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LETTER XVIII. 


To W. M. Eſq. 


* 


"> + 


AFTER the Duke's death, the Ducheſs 


ſent for me, and aſked me to ac- 
company his funeral as one of the chief 


mourners, Mr. Poynter being the other, 


who met us at Loughborough, near 


Nottingham, on his way from London to 


Holme Pierrepgint, The next day 
we arrived at Bunny, where reſting to 
arrange ſome matters a ſhort time, we 
again departed for Holme Pierrepoint ; 
within four miles of which we were met 

| by 
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by the Duke of Newcaſtle (an intimate 
friend of his late Grace), and about a 
hundred more, noblemen and gentle- 
men of his particular acquaintance ; up- 
wards of fifty carriages, with three times 
the number of horſemen, the foot people 
lining the road all the way of men, women 
and children an incredible number : I 
never ſaw ſo many on ſuch an occaſion, 
either before or ſince. After ſome little 
refreſhment at Holme Pierrepoint, the 
proceſſion began. As the houſe joined 
the church- yard, they had not far to 
walk. When the corps was depoſited in 
the vault with his anceſtors, the Duke 
of Neycaſtle preſſed my ſhoulder, ſaying, 
«© Whitehead, this is a ſorry meeting; 
e you have loſt a good friend, and I 


© an agreeable companion; but do not 
M 4 « be 
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& be unhappy, I will be a friend to you 5 
c you may make my houſe your own 
© whenever you pleaſe.” I bowed, and 
thanked his Grace. The ſpring of 1790 
he was at Bath. As I called to ſee his 
man, the Duke ſaw me at ſome diſtance, 
and beckoned me to him. On my aps 
proach, he very kindly aſked me how I 
did. 1 told his Grace what had happen- 
ed to me. He anſwered, I ü knowit 
© well, you have been ill uſed. I think 
« you ſhould get ſomebody to ſpeak to 
« Mr. Pierrepoint for you; as he has 
« the eſtate, he may make your life 
© comfortable.” On informing him 1 
knew no one for that purpoſe, he very 
kindly offered his good offices the firſt 
opportunity; adding, Here, White- 
* head, in the mean time accept of a 

| & {mall 
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de ſmall preſent from an old friend;“ 
putting his purſe in my hand. 


Being deſired by the Ducheſs herſelf 
to attend the funeral, I made no doubt 
of her Grace's reimburſement for the 
expences of putting myſelf in mourning, 
and other neceſſaries for the journey; 
together with the loſs of my buſineſs, 
near a fortnight, being obliged to pay a 
perſon to officiate for me at the Thea- 
tre, &c. The diſtance from Bath was one 
hundred and forty- three miles. How- 


ever, I never got a ſix- pence, or thanks 


for my trouble. I wrote ſeveral times 
to the Ducheſs, but never could obtain 
an anſwer. I likewiſe ſent a letter to 
France, directed to Captain Evelyn Mea- 

dows, 
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dows, who was then the greateſt favourite 


with her Grace (the Ducheſs doing no- 
thing without firſt conſulting him); but 
this application was equally unſucceſsful 
as the former ones. Perhaps the con- 
ſcience of the Ducheſs reproached her 
for the injury ſhe did the Captain, in 
ſetting the Duke againſt him, and per- 
ſuading his Grace to leave his eſtate 
from him; he being the next heir at 
law, if the Duke had died without a 
| will. He was the eldeſt ſon of Lady 
: - Frances Meadows, the Duke's ſiſter ; 
; = whom, during the whole time that I liv- 
| ed with his Grace, he never ſaw. Mr. 
p Meadows, Mr. Charles Meadows, now 
Mr. Pierrepoint, General Meadows, 
who 15 now in the Eaſt Indies, and two 
other brothers, were permitted to ſee the 
Duke 


E 
Duke within four years of his marriage: 
but the porter had particular orders never 
to let in the Captain on any account 
whatever. I have been informed (but 
cannot vouch for the truth of the ſtory), 
that Captain Evleyn had diſobliged Miſs 
Chudleigh, by uſing ill ſome young lady 
of her acquaintance, whom he paid his 
addreſſes to. I never heard the reaſon 
of his Grace's diſlike to his ſiſter, to her 
huſband, or the other three ſons; but 
find it continued till his death. The 
firſt time the Ducheſs ſent for Captain 
Evelyn to France, ſhe diſpatched a 
favourite ſervant, whom ſhe firſt took 
as 2 chairman into her ſervice, but ſoon 
promoted him to be her footman and 


chief confident, till her marriage with 


the Duke, when he was made butler, 


5 | in 
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in the room of Mr. Fozard, who reſign- 
ed. This perſon, whoſe name was 

Williams, was to wait on the Captain, 
and bring him to France in her yacht, 
that waited at Dover for that purpoſe ; 
but the Captain ben rejected her offer, 
and would not go. This I had from 
Mr. Williams's own mouth afterwards at 
Bath, who likewiſe promiſed me to ſpeak 


to her Grace concerning my expences 
at the Duke's funeral, on his return to 
France, and ſend me her anſwer. Mr. 
Picking her ſteward was likewiſe with 
him ; who told me, ſhould any thing hap- 
pen to the perſon who then overlooked 

the Duke's Bath eſtate, he would en- 
deavour to get me appointed to ſucceed 
him; but I never heard: from either of 


them afterwards, 
In 
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In the year 1788, Mr. Charles Pierre- 
point being at Bath, the moment I was 
informed of it, I took the liberty ot 
writing him a note on the ſubject. An- 
ſwer was brought me, that he had quitted 


town, but the note ſhould be ſent after 


him. I certainly ſhould have waited on 
him, had I known it in time. In a few 


days I received the following letter: 


Chute Park, near Andover, Sept. 30, 1780, 


« Mr. WHITEHEAD, 


« YOURS of the 28th I received 
defore I left Bath. I know not why 
you preferred writing, when ſpeaking to 
me was certainly more natural. You ſeem 
to have confounded two things, I am 
che repreſentative not of the late Ducheſs, 

but 


11 
but of the late Duke of Kingſton. If 
you were aggrieved by the former, though 
I may from general humanity, it is cer- 
tainly no concern of mine—but if you had 
cauſe of complaint from the Duke, re- 
ſpect to his memory would naturally make 
me take cognizance of it. To the Bath 
eſtate there is but one receiver, who is 


uſually a perſon bred to the law. 
I am ever, Mr. Whitehead, 


Very much your ſervant, 


C. PIERREPOINT.” 


I believe Mr. Pierrepoint did not know 
there was an extra perſon .employed to 
collect the rents, who paid them into 
the hands of the attorney alluded to in 
his letter. In laſt September I met Mr. 
Sandy 
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Sandy at Bath, whom I have mentioned 
in a former letter. He informed me, that 
if Mr. Pierrepoint intended to do me 
ſervice, he now had an opportunity, as 
there was an office vacant, which he 
thought me very capable of undertak- 
ing: that on his return to Thoreſby 


he would mention the matter, and ſend 


me word. In. the December following 


not hearing from him, I wrote him a letter, 


to which he returned this anſwer : 


« SIR, 


«© UPON my return home yeſterday out 
of Yorkſhire, where I have been for ſome 


weeks, I received your favour. I have 


but very lately had an opportunity of 


ſpeaking to Mr. Pierrepoint about you, 
as 


* 
& 
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as you requeſted ; which I have done 


in as ſtrong terms as I was able; but 


he gave me for anſwer, that he would 
not give you a ſingle ſhilling. He ſeems 
diſpleaſed at your ſelling the legacy you 
bad left you by the late Duke. 

5 I am, Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, 


Holme Lane, | 
17th Jan. 1790. W. SANDY.” 


This legacy, I have already acquainted 
you, Sir, was C. 200. On my failure in bu- 


ſineſs as a muſic- ſeller, I mortgaged it 


for C. 1 50 to pay my creditors; paying 


five per cent for the money. In ten 


years after the Duke's deceaſe, the lega- 


cies were advertiſed to be paid. I went 
to 
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to. Mr, Field's . chambers in-the. Temple, 


to receive 'the remaining part of mine; 


which, with the intereſt thereon, amount- 


ed to (80. I-then mentioned the Du- 


chefs's ill treatment concerning my jour- 
ney with the Duke's corpſe. | He told 
me I certainly ought to be paid; and he 
ſhould be very happy to do it, but 
could not without her Grace's orders. 
This was the gentleman the Ducheſs 
ſent for in great haſte to Bath, to add 
a codicil to his Grace's will during his 
laſt illneſs. It was her intention to de- 
prive all thoſe: who had legacies, or an- 
nuities granted them, of the benefit there- 
of, by cutting them off in the codicil; 
but Mr. Field would not conſent to it 
on any account; a lucky circumſtance 
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for many, who would otherwiſe have been 


quite ruined. - 


I cannot help wondering in what man- 
ner I had offended Mr. Pierrepoint, as 
to cauſe him to turn his back ſo much 
upon me; unleſs it was this: The year 
after his Grace's deceaſe, Mr. Pierre- 


point's elder brother, Captain Evelyn 


Meadows, came to Bath, and aſked me 
ſome queſtions concerning the Ducheſs's 
behaviour to the Dake, in order if poſ- 
ſible to ſet the will aſide. I told him 
of her ill- treatment of my good lord; 
chat he had no will to act as he pleaſ- 
ed; that he could not even go an air- 
ing without her leave ; with many other 
things, the chief part of which I have 


related to you, Sir,, in my former letters. 


He 
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He wiſhed I would make a memoran- 
dum of them, and give it to his attorney; 
and likewiſe accompany him to Briſtol, 
to find out Mr. Phillips's wife, the late 
Mrs. Aureſs, promiſing to reward. me 
for my trouble. You ſee how I have 


been rewarded on all ſides for my faith- 
ful ſervices. I muſt remark that the 
wary Ducheſs, foreſeeing what might be 
the conſequences of the Duke's death, 
ſhould ſhe ſurvive him, had cauſed him 
to write every word of the will relating 
to herſelf, with his own band, thus put- 
ting it out of the power of even her 
old friend, the Devil, to fer it aſide. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


Na. 1. 


1 
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To W. M. Efq. 


n. 3 
WHEN Sir Charles Sedley came to 
Bath, the ſpring after the Duke's 
death, as he was generally laid up with 
the gout, and I always a great favourite 
of his, he ſent for me, and told me the 
Ducheſs had written him à letter to 
Nuttal, ſending it by one of her grooms, 
deſiring to have the pleaſure of his com- 


pany at Thoreſby, in his way to New- 


market, having ſomething particular to 


communicate. When he waited on her, 
he 
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he found the apartments ſtripped of every 
thing of value, ſo that it' put him in 
mind of Sharp's lodgings - in the Lying 
Valet. She kept him up till three o'clock 
in the morning, telling what grievances 
ſhe ſuſtained ; that it had coſt her ſix- 
teen hundred pounds in law ſince the 
Duke's death, which was but five months ; 
that Lord Mansfield had the chief part 

of it. She added, ſhe had been fo ill- 
treated ſince her worthy lord's deceaſe, that | 
ſhe was determined to quit bis vile country, 
and reſide in France, where ſhe ſhould have 
proper reſpect ſhewn to her; for that rea- 
ſon ſhe had ſent all the beſt of the fur - 
niture, with the pictures and plate, ex- 
cept the gilt plate belonging to the chapel 
(which by the by ſhe diſpatched off with 
the reſt, but was obliged to return it, 
N 3 ſaying, 
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 faying; ſhe did not know it was in her 
poſſeſſion). The Duke's ſervice of plate 
was one of the richeſt in the kingdom. 

Sir Charles told me, it was out of re- 


ſpect to his late Grace that he called 
to ſee her, not from any regard to her ; 


as he well knew her deceit. 


He had a great friendbip for the 
Duke: a few years before his Grace's 
death they joined their ſtuds of horles. 

When Captain Shafto's famous horſe 
Goldfinder was ſold, they bought him 
between them ; agreeing, that he ſhould 
be the ſole property of the longeſt liver, 
His Grace being once on a viſit to Sir 
Charles at Nuttal, the Baronet was 
taken very ill in his bowels. As he was 

ever jocoſe, though in the greateſt 


/ 
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pain, he ſaid, Now, Duke, vou will 
t ſoon have Goldfinder.” “ No,“ re- 
ce plied his Grace, e that I will not; 
« for I will cure you myſelf; I ſhall 
* go home directly, and ſend you a 
ce bottle of (caſtor oil, a large ſpoonful 
te of which you muſt take in a glaſs of 
© any thing you are fond of.” The 
Duke ſet off on horſeback immediately, 
not letting the graſs grow under his 
feet: as ſoon as he arrived, the groom was 
diſpatched with the oil, having orders 
to wait at Nuttal till the next morn- 
ing, to bring word how it ſucceeded. 
When he returned he brought a meſſage 
from Sir Charles, that the Duke was 
a good doctor; had quite cured him, 
and he ſhould come perſonally the next 


day to give his Grace thanks. 
N 4 I have 
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1 have known Sir Charles go to the 


poſt-· office in Lombard - ſtreet on pur- 
poſe to purchaſe letters, whoſe owners 


could not be found; diverting himſelf 


and company with their contents. — He 
did not long ſurvive the Duke, dying 
a martyr to the gout. 


Believe me, dear Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


T. W. 


L ET. 


a 


, 
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To W. M. Eſq. 


1 SIM 


THE laſt time the Duke and : Ducheſs 


came to Bath, ſhe took lodgings of 
Mrs. Hodgkinſon, in the Orange-Grove, 


for one month: but not finding them 


agreeable, ſhe removed before the ex- 
piration of the time agreed on to the 


Abbey Bath- houſe, from whence ſhe again 


removed his Grace to the centre houſe on 


the South Parade, where he died. During 
his illneſs ſhe ſat by his bed-fide, when 
any of the faculty or others entered, 

| With 


11 
| with a prayer-book in her hand. His 


- convulſions were fo ſtrong, that three 
men could ſcarcely hold him, biting 
his tongue almoſt through. 


Some time after his Grace's death, 
Mrs. Hodgkinſon, expecting to be paid 
for the full time the lodgings were en- 
gaged, was informed by the Ducheſs 
ſhe never would agree to it. As ſhe 
was ever poſitive in every thing ſhe 
ſaid, not bearing to have her will diſ- 
puted, therefore, rather than pay this 
juſt demand, ſhe made her a preſent, a 
ſnort time afterwards, of a piece of 
plate ten times the value of the debt. 
This circumſtance, amongſt many others, 
proved her worthy of the motto under 
her coat of arms, Aut vincit aut perit. 
The 


of 
ina 

| The Mr. Fozard, whom I have fo 
often mentioned, lived with the Duke 
from a child : he was recommended to 
his Grace by Colonel Latchfield : on 
his quitting his Grace's ſervice, at his 
marriage with Miſs Chedleigh, Fozard 
married her maid. With what he had 
ſaved, and the aſſiſtance of the Colonel, 
he took Hall's ſtables at Hyde Park 
corner, now kept by his widow and eldeſt 
ſon. Captain Evelyn Meadows's horſes 
ſtanding at livery at his ſtables ; Fozard 
talking one day to him, concerning the 
Duke's will, informed him, that he 
knew ſome people who could prove the 
Ducheſs to be the wife of Lord Briſtol; 
his own wife had heard Mrs. Craddock 
ſay, that ſhe law them married and bed- 
ded, Anda Mrs, Bird, who lived with 
| 3 Miſs 
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Miſs C at the ſame time with 


his wife, could prove-ſomething material. 
This Mrs. Bird was afterwards ſubpœ- 
naed to town for the trial, but was not 
called upon, Mrs. Craddock's evidence 
being ſufficient to prove the marriage; 
and Sir Cæſar Hawkins proved her hav- 
ing a child by Lord Briſtol. Mrs. 
Craddock was then in town; being come 
from Thoreſby, where the Ducheſs had 
treated her very ill: the ſtory is as fol- 
lows. Her Grace had promiſed her thirty 
pounds per annum for her life, with the 


proviſo ſhe would live at Varm, in the 
North Riding of Yorkſhire (no doubt 
ſhe had ſome reaſons for this  injunc 
tion). Mrs. Craddock did not like the 
diſtance from London, being ſo far from 
her friends and acquaintance. Soon 
afterwards 
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afterwards the Ducheſs went to Lincoln, 
taking Mrs. Craddock with her, where 
ſhe left her for ſome time after her re- 
turn to Thoreſpy. During Mrs. Crad- 
dock's abſence, there came a letter direct - 
ed for her. As her Grace always took 
the liberty of opening the poſt-· bag 
and every packet, though directed to the 
Duke, ſhe made no ſcruple of making 
free with this letter likewiſe, wherein 
Mrs. C— was deſired to ſend word, 
to whom ſhe would have the intereſt of 
three hundred pounds paid, which ſhe 
had in the ſtocks. This was hitherto a 


ſecret to the Ducheſs, not knowing her 
to be worth a ſhilling. Her huſband had 
acquired this money, in a place that 
Captain Harvey got for him in the Cuſ- 
toms. On this diſcovery her Grace was 

exceedingly 


exceedingly enraged, ſending immediately 
to Lincoln for her return. When ſhe came 
and was informed that the Ducheſs had 
opened her letter, ſhe was ready to fink : 
her Grace abuſed her for her ſecrecy. She 
excuſed herſelf as well as ſhe-could, and 
told the Duchefs, if ſhe would allow her 
but £20. inſtead” of 730 letting her re- 
ſide in London, ſhe ſhould be happy. 
Her Grace anſwered ſhe might go and live 
wherever ſhe pleaſed, as ſhe- never would 
grant her a ſixpence. Mrs. Craddock 
immediately departed for London, as 
aforeſaid; where Captain Meadows took 
care of her, till the trial commenced: 
though the Ducheſs endeavoured to kid- 
nap her, having perſons employed for 
that purpoſe. During the trial, the Du- 


cheſs was in the cuſtody of Sir Francis Mo- 
lyneux, 


1. 
lyneux, Uſher of the Black Rod, at her 
own houſe at Knightſbridge, where Sir 
Francis continued with her until the trial 
was ended. As ſhe was never at a loſs 
for contrivances, ſhe now planned her eſ- 
cape. She invited a large party of friends 
to dine with her on the day after her 
trial ended : having previouſly arranged 
matters for her journey, the inſtant Sir 
Francis difcharged his priſoner, ſhe de- 
departed in Sir James Laroche's carriage 
to Dover; where her packet waited to 
take her to France. The next day her 
own vis-a-vis was. ſeen driving about 
London ſtreets, with Miſs Bell Chudleigh, 
her couſin, and another lady. The Du- 
cheſs's carriage being ſo well known, 
and Miſs Bell ſo much like her Grace, 


many conſiderable betts were loſt, by people 
. who 
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who believed her to be the Ducheſs, I 
ſhall conclude by obſerving (what would 
be a good hint to Captain Evelya Mea- 
dows, if it ever came to his knowledge), 
that, prior to the trial, the Ducheſs put 
ſome of his Grace's jewels, ſuch as his 
diamond ſtar, garter, george, large pearl 
button, &c. under the communion- place 
in one of the foreign ambaſſadors” 
chapels. If the Captain is not in poſſeſſion 
of them, by his coming or ſending to 
Bath, I can inform him of a lady, who 
comes here every winter, that was with 


her Grace, when they were depoſited in 
the chapel. 


I ſhall ever remain, 


Dear Sir, yours, &c. 


T. W. 
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To W. M. Eſq. 


The Tondon. 
81 R, +: 0: 1b 
JN my way to the city I called to ſee 
a female who lived many years in 
the ſervice" of the late Ducheſs of King- 
ſton, and who was preſent at her death, 
She gave me ſome little account of the 
cauſe of breaking her blood veſſel, which 
was the occaſion of her death ſoon after. 
The ſtory is thus: The Ducheſs having loſt 


the laſt cauſe, wherein ſhe was much 1n- 


val ved by „ a_ houſe with many 


O alterations 
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alterations which ſhe ordered to it; 


the land belonging to the eſtate being 
good for nothing, but to feed rabbits ; the 
law-ſuit and her former extravagance in 
equipage, living, and jaunting from place 
to place, brought her ſo low, that ſhe 
was obliged to pawn great part of her 
jewels for common neceſſaries of life. 
Early in the morning a meſſenger wait- 
ed upon the Ducheſs, to acquaint het 
ſne had loſt her ſuit: the meſſage being 
given to her page, Mr. L****, he went 
to her apartment, and told her attendant 


to acquaint her Grace. She called her 


miſtreſs up, and in the courſe of a ſubs 
ſequent converſation ſaid, * Suppoſe, 
«© Madam, the ſuit ſhould be tried ſooner 
e than you expected? « Then,” ſaid 
her Grace, “ ſuppoſe. I have loſt it.“ 


« ] don't 


5 — * * 
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& I don't know, Madam,” replied the 
attendant : * there is Mr. L#****, aſk 
« him.“ Mr. L**** was accordingly 
queſtioned, and told her it was but too 
true, that the cauſe was loſt. Captain 
E—— M--- was hereupon called, who 
adviſed her to order a carriage imme: 
diately, and ſet out for =————, In 
the mean time he defired Mr. I.“ 
to keep the meſſenger in converſation 
over a bottle of wine, while her Grace 


made her eſcape from a private door, 
which ſhe did, deſiring her attendant 
to ſend a female ſervant by the dilly 
after her. This ſudden news of her loſs 
threw her into a violent paſſion, which 
was the cauſe of her burſting a blood 
veſſel ſoon afterwards, | 


02 Theſe 


1 
- Theſe | circumſtances ſtill remaining in 
her mind, at laſt abfolutely impaired. her 
underſtanding ; ſhe grew indeed ſo miſer- 
able, that ſhe would not allow herſelf 8 
the coinmon neceſſaries of ſupport, and 
was thereby, at length, brought ſo low, 
that ſhe was obliged to call in one of 
the faculty: he finding that her diſorder 
originated from uneaſineſs, thought it 
neceſſary to deſire ſhe would keep to 
her Madeira; but in ſmall quantities, and 
always mixed with water. Early in the 
morning of her death, ſhe called to her 
attendant to open the cuſhion, and lay 
her head on the pillow by the ſide of 
hers: after lying a ſhort time ſhe de- 
ſired to be helped up; this was done, 
and ſhe was led to a great - chair: ſhe 
then deſired a ſtool to put her feet on, 
and 
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and aſked for a glaſs of Madeira, which 
the attendant refuſed, ſaying, ſhe muſt 
not have any without its being mixed 
with water.“ The attendant however, 
being at laſt. obliged to comply, gave 
her one: ſhe drank it, and infiſted upon 
having another, which. being given, ſhe 
defired the. attendant to fit down by her. 
"complied with, and the atten- 
dant having ſeated herſelf, the Duchels 
took hold of her hand, and without a 


This was 


ſtiuggle, immediately died. —A great con- 
ſequent confuſion inſtantly aroſe, every 
one ſtriving to get what they could, be- 
fore the broad ſeal was put on, which 
was not long firſt, the officers on theſe 
_ occaſions being always ready in waiting 


for the moment of diſſolution. 


! 


7 1.1 9 | I find 
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I find her deſire of being buried by che 
fide of the Duke of Kingſton, at Holme 


Pierrepoint in Nottinghamſhire, and that 
the coffins might be chained together, is 
not complied with, She was embalmed, 

which took up five days labour for five 
people: this being done, ſhe was laid in 
a vault without any burial ſervice, where 
the corpſe was to remain „ till the executors 
thought praper to ſend for it. 
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I remain as before, 
Yours, &c. 


T. W. 


rin 
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